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(CHANT ROYAL.) 
(To the memory of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. 
Cc. C. Hussey, and all our helpers 
gone before.) 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


* 


From that dim past where’clouds of dark- 
ness lower 
Weary the steps of our long wandering; 
Slow grew the savage to his human power, 
Slow came the freedom we so proudly sing. 
Far have we grown. No more we bow 
the knee 
To kings or idols. Partly we are free; 
For in all ages some strong being rose— 
Brain that can think! Heart that no terror 
knows! 
Ears that can hear and eyes that are not 
blind! 
All love, all reverence the present owes 
In honor of the helpers of mankind! 


Long were men serfs. Black was their bread 
and sour: 

Heavy their yoke and sore the lash’s sting. 
No more to feudal lord the serf need cower— 
Free are men now, after long struggling. 

Men have established widening victory 
Over the fruitful land and restless sea; 
Men have long mastered their primeval foes, 
And each swift century new conquest shows, 
Won by the few, with gains for all to find, 
80 moves the world, till every true heart 
glows 
In honor of the helpers of mankind. 


But woman! Hardly from the dawning hour 
Of history has she been free to fling 
Apart the doors of hovel or of bower 
And take her place in life’s long forward 
swing. 
Free for all growth and upward progress 
he— 
Held to the grade of life’s beginnings 
she— 
Helplessly reaping what he broadcast sows; 
Bound in the world where he so freely goes: 
Imprisoned, where he fondly says ‘‘en- 
shrined.”’ 
Praise to their names who lighten woman’s 
woes 
In honor of the helpers of mankind! 


At last the woman’s age! At last the flower 
Of the long seed-time. Far and wide doth 
ring 
The cry for woman’s freedom. Time’s rich 
dower 
Has crowned our century with that bright 
string 
Of splendid names the future long will 
see 


With pride and love. 
are we 
For our great leader who, in trenchant prose 
And word and thought free as the wind that 
blows, 
Woke the world’s heart and roused the 
slumbering mind,— 
Fame on her grave undying laurel strows 
In honor of the helpers of mankind. 


Grateful indeed 


And can none help save those that shine and 
tower 
High over all? Is there no offering, 
Gladdening and fruitful as the summer 
shower, 
Which other souls who long to serve may 
bring? 
For one who speaks with tongue or pen 
must be 
A thousand who would help us joyfully 
In other ways. Give praise to one of those; 
To one whose wealth still generously out- 
flows 
To help us all. 
To serve, will serve. 
close 
In honor of the helpers of mankind. 


The noble heart inclined 
Let us her name en- 


ENVOY. 
Women, who see the light a great life throws 
Across our darkness!—light that grows and 
grows! 
Let us, too, serve the world, as God desired, 
With broad devotion, that each soul bestows 
In honor of the helpers of mankind. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The woman suffrage convention at New 
Orleans has elected officers as follows: 
Honorary president, Susan B. Anthony, 
Rochester, N. Y.; president, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, New York; vice-president at 
large, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Philadel- 
phia; corresponding secretary, Kate M. 
Gordon, New York; recording secretary, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Boston; treasurer, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O.; audi- 
tors, Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines, Ia., 
Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 





—_. oo 


The bill to give a vote on tax questions 
to resident taxpayers in third-class cities 
in New York State passed the Assembly 
March 10, with no arguments and no op- 
position. 





Governor Brodie of Arizona has blocked 
the wheels of progress, so far as in him 
lies, by vetoing the bill for equal suffrage 
that passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture by a two-thirds vote. Let us hope 
that another year will repair this great 
injustice to Arizona women. 








The Utah Legislature passed a resolu- 


tion commending the enfranchisement of 
women as a great national reform. 








A good-sized grain of suffrage was given 
the women of North Dakota by the Legis- 
lature which lately adjourned. The enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory laws in that State 
has been impeded by unscrupulous drug- 
gists. Under a new law a druggist must 
first secure a petition signed by eighty per 
cent. of the freeholders and seventy per 
cent. of the reputable womeh in the vil- 
lage gr ward of a city in which his busi- 
ness is located, in order to obtain a permit 
to sell intoxicating liquor for medicinal, 
scientific and mechanical purposes. If 
the provisions of this law have been re- 
ported correctly, and if the law is sus- 
tained by the courts, druggists’ permits 
to sell liquors may be restricted as closely 
as seventy per cent. of the women of any 
locality may decide. 


—_———__“»_ee-— 


CHANGE OF HEADQUARTERS. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, now has its head- 
quarters at 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
where all orders for leaflets should be 
sent, and all other business connected 
with the State Association transacted. 

HARRIET E, TURNER, 
Cor. Sec. 


+o 


MARYLAND WOMEN TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Mayor Hayes of Baltimore has appointed 
twelve truant officers, of whom eight are 
women. The salaries are $750 each. The 
law requires these officers to be ‘‘persons’’ 
of certain qualifications, and the mayor 
consulted City Solicitor Whyte as to 
whether women were eligible. Mr. Whyte 
said that in all legislation a masculine 
term was held to include the feminine 
except where it would be absurd or un- 
reasonable; and in this case the inclusion 
of women was neither absurd nor unrea- 








sonable, but “eminently fitting.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The National Suffrage Convention at 
New Orleans opened brilliantly. The New 
Orleans Picayune of March 20 said: 


In the presence of a magnificent audi- 
ence that packed the Athenwum to its 
utmost capacity, the thirty-fifth annual 
Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association was opened 
last night. 

The audience was not only deeply in- 
terested and sympathetic, but it was rep- 
resentative of the finest culture in the city 
and State. Distinguished jurists, physi- 
cians and teachers, staid men of business 
and leaders in many lines, united with 
women of the highest social standing in 
New Orleans in giving the Convention a 
hearty and earnest welcome. Many were 
no doubt attracted by the memory of the 
former visits of Miss Susan B, Anthony 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the re- 
markable personality of the pioneer suf- 
frage worker and the electrical eloquence 
of her younger successor in the Presi- 
dency of the National Association; but 
whether they came from pure interest in 
these famous leaders, or deep sympathy 
with the cause, all were generous in giv- 
ing to both the just credit and applause 
they deserved. Especially may this be 
said of Mrs. Catt, for never was there a 
more masterly exposition of a theme, 
never a more earnest or cogent argument. 
As a distinguished Justice of the Supreme 
Court who was present remarked to the 
writer: ‘‘I have heard many men, but not 
one who can compare with Mrs. Catt in 
eloquence and logical power.’’ So the en- 
tire audience felt. At the close of her 
magnificent discourse she was the recipi- 
ent of an ovation that came spontaneously 
from the hearts of the vast audience. 


The formal opening of the Convention 
had taken place the previous afternoon. 
The president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
occupied the chair. Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky opened the meeting with prayer. 
‘“‘America’’ was sung by the audience. 
The chair appointed the following com- 
mittees: 


On Credentials—Mrs, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Ohio, ex-officio, Chairman; Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Illinois; 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Theodosia Ammons, Colorado; Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, Mississippi. 

On Courtesies —Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
Minnesota; Miss Susan Whiting, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Amelia Cameron, New 
York, and Miss Jessie Stevens, Louisiana. 

Qn Finance—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Ohio; Miss Helen Kimber, Kansas; 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, lowa; 
Mrs, Iva Wooden, Illinois; Miss Ada Hall, 
New York; Mrs. Mabel Pugh, Mississippi; 
Miss Annette Finnigan, Texas; Mrs. Em- 
ma 8. Olds, Ohio; Miss Emma Gillette, 
District of Columbia; Miss Mary N. Chase, 
New Hampshire. 

Timekeeper—Evenings, Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman, New York; afternoons, Miss 
Jean Gordon, Louisiana, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Massachusetts. 

Pages, Master Hugh McCulloch, Miss 
May Richardson. 

Master Hugh McCulloch is the eldest 
son of Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
of Illinois, a curly-headed lad who has 
breathed the atmosphere of equal rights 
conventions from his earliest childhood, 
and began very young to aid his mother 
in her work for the ballot. 

The convention, having organized, ad- 
journed till evening, when the great gath- 
ering described at the beginning of this 
article assembled. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Sessums, Episcopal 
Bishop of Louisiana, who is a believer in 
woman’s ballot, opened the meeting with 
prayer. He said in part: 


Almighty and Eternal God, grant, we 
beseech thee, to us and toall thy people 
of this land, the spirit of obedience to thy 
commandments, that we may have that 
knowledge which is eternal life, and may 
fulfill that service of thee which is perfect 
freedom. Purify our vision, we pray 
thee, to behold that eternal city which 
hath foundations, and whose builder and 
maker is God, and strengthen us to labor 
for the comes of thy kingdom. Enable 
us to realize that human society can alone 
be established and benefitted in the 
righteousness which is in Christ, and that 
the Gospel of the love of man can alone 
accomplish human hope of liberty and 
brotherhood. Enlarge our patriotism, we 
beseech thee, and while we think upon 
rights and happiness, make us to magnify 
duties and responsibilities, and exalt the 
citizenship of our people to practice that 
love for man which will diminish selfish- 
ness. Extend thy sway of peace, and en- 
noble civic life. Inspire the statesmen of 
this country to promote the application 
of the principles of Christ to the affairs of 
nations, strenuously to seek peace and 
ensue it, and to build up harmony, help- 
fulness and prosperity among all classes 
in the sphere of commerce and destiny. 
Guard and prosper, we beseech thee, the 
schools of our land; make them to be sure 
defences of society, and enable them to 
spread that enlightenment which is found- 
ed upon religion and piety. 

Prosper, we beseech thee, the delibera- 





tions of this Association whose repre- 
sentatives are here assembled, and direct 
and rule their judgment and actions in all 
things to the furtherance of truth and 
justice, so’ that their work may be an 
abiding work and contribute to the 
growth of true religion and civilization, 
to the happiness of homes and to the ad- 
vancement of thy kingdom. To those 
who frame our laws give, we pray thee, 
the spirit of wisdom and holy fear. Save 
our land from lawlessness and dishonesty 
and violence, from discord and confusion, 
from pride and arrogance, and from every 
evil way. Continue thy goc dness to us, O 
God; entitle this people to that sécure 
honor among the nations which is justi- 
fied by righteousness, and lead them to 
that greatness which comes through the 
service of thy will and the steadfast fol- 
lowing of our Saviour, Christ. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the vice-president 
at large, was called to the chair. Miss 
Celeste Kayser sang very sweetly, and 
was encored. Hon. Paul Capedévielle, 
mayor of New Orleans, was to have given 
the opening address of welcome, but was 
kept away by illness. Mr. Tom Richard- 
son, secretary of the Progressive Union, 
the largest popular commercial body in 
the United States, was therefore the first 
to welcome the convention. In introduc- 
ing him as the secretary of the Progressive 
Union, Miss Shaw said: ‘Sir, we should 
naturally expect the secretary of an or- 
ganization with such a name to welcome 
ours.’’ Mr. Richardson said: 

MR. RICHARDSON 8 ADDRESS. 


In no city of the world could a conven- 
tion of this grand body of thinking wom- 
en so appropriately be held as in New Or- 
leans; for the first citizen of New Orleans 
is a woman—Miss Sophie B. Wright. It 
has been a great pleasure to me to be as- 
sociated with the suffrage women of New 
Orleans. No class of our citizens have 
done us so much good, They bave never 
neglected any opportunity to promote the 
betterment of our city. For you who 
have made your names known abroad and 
have added so much to literature, New 
Orleans cordially and intensely welcomes 
you. The Progressive Union sends its 
greetings, and its most fervent good 
wishes. 

MR. FARRAR’S ADDRESS, 


Hon, Edgar Farrar said: 

I have been delegated by those ladies of 
New Orleans who favor the object for 
which you have assembled, to address to 
you in their behalf and in behalf of this 
hospitable city afew words of welcome. I 
was told that my qualifications for the 
place were three fold—first, | was the fa- 
ther of half a dozen young women who in 
the course of time might become interest- 
ed in the suffrage movement; secondly, I 
do not belong intellectually, and certainly 
not physically, to the class of long-haired 
men who somehow are associated in the 
popular mind witb short-haired wom- 
en, and are also associated in the pop- 
ular mind, I do not know why, with 
woman suffrage. The ladies said they 
wanted to show that they had backers and 
supporters who had not long hair (Mr. 
Farrar is bald). And, thirdly, because I 
am a partial convert. I do not suppose 
they meant tv parade me here like a re- 
pentant convert at a Methodist meeting: 
but I will tell my experience, and how I 
came to be partially converted. 

About ten years ago we had a great 
struggle here. The offer was made to 
purchase the right to conduct a lottery 
for 25 years. The price offered was equal 
to the incume of a sovereign State. Many 
of us believed that the acceptance of the 
offer would make Louisiana a leper and a 
pariah among her sister States. ‘The men 
were divided on the question—very close- 
ly divided; the women, I think, were all 
one way; and during the many auxious 
conferences in the anti-lottery camp, the 
pious ejaculation went to heaven many 
times, “Would that the women could 
vote!’’ They did the next best thing; 
they formed organizations, raised money, 
and put so much heart into the men that 
they drove the lottery out of the State. 

The Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1898 made one step forward and 
one step backward. The constitution of 
1879 allowed women to hold any office 
connected with the public schools. It re- 
mained a dead letter. The politicians 
would not let the women hold these of- 
fices. The Constitutional Convention of 
1898 left this clause out; only the lords of 
creation can now hold school offices in 
Louisiana. But it gave tax-paying wom. 
en the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. There is a 
limit of taxation beyond which the Legis- 
lature cannot go; but the taxpayers may 
tax themselves beyond that limit, for pub- 
lic improvements. That constitution had 
not been in force twelve months when 
New Orleans shook off the lethargy of 
years and made an effort to get improved 
sewerage and drainage. I confess most 
of us entered that campaign with fear in 
our hearts. We feared the community 
was too conservative and too set in its 
ways. But we remembered that the new 
constitution gave women a vote. Princi- 
pally by their aid and their enthusia.m, 
we carried that election. So far as my 
personal experience of woman suffrage 
goes, it has been entirely favorable. I 

(Continued on page 104.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss VipA GoLpsTEIN of Australia is 
spoken of by one of the political parties 
there as a candidate for the next Parlia- 
ment, 


Miss CeciLia Beaux’s portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt (with her daughter Ethel) is 
published for the first time in the April 
Century. 


Mrs. Ropert Gorevet of New York will 
endow an American bed in the Victoria 
Hospital, in memory of her daughter, at 
Cannes, France. 

NELLI£ Benson, the first Negro woman 
who ever received a certificate from the 
Virginia State Board of Pharmacy, passed 
the examination recently. 


Mrs. MINNIE LEISENRING, Deputy State 
Factory Inspector, has condemned several 
buildings in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city of Pottsville, Pa. 


Mrs. Lucta Ames MEAD will lecture 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on next Monday after- 
noon; subject, ‘The Organization of the 
World,”’ 


Dr. ANNIE G. LYLE of San Francisco 
has been appointed assistant to Dr. Es- 
rech of the University of Vienna, one of 
the most noted living specialists in dis- 
eases of children. 

Miss Henrietta A. KELLEY, special 
agent in silk investigation, has prepared a 
bulletin in relation to the cultivation of 
the silkworm, which has been issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Miss JANE AppAmMs of Hull House, 
Chicago, in her lecture on “College Set- 
tlements”’ at the Boston Woman’s Indus- 
trial and Educational Union, emphasized 
the necessity of promoting, so far as pos- 
sible, the ‘tarts and crafts’’ idea among 
the foreign population of large cities in 
America. 


Mrs. Mary B. James of Minneapolis 
has been appointed by the Minnesota 
State Board of Control to supervise the 
cooking in State institutions. Mrs. James 
will begin her work in the school for the 
blind at Faribault. Toe board expects to 
promote economy in its institutions, and 
has engaged the services of a trained ex- 
pert in dietary matters rather than trust 
the matter to superintendents, whose 
usual procedure is to cut down the expen- 
diture without considering the comfort of 
the inmates. 


LADY FRANCES BALFOUR is president of 
the central society for women suffrage, 
and was chiefly instrumental in uniting all 
the suffrage societies of England into one 
body. She not only has rare organizing 
power and executive ability, but is a bril- 
liant wit and excellent speaker. She isa 
daughter of the late duke of Argyll, and 
wife of Eustace Balfour, a brother of the 
prime minister of England. Lady Fran- 
ces is credited with much influence over 
her brother-in-law’s opinions. She has 
many interests besides, but this is her 
chief line of work. 


Miss ALICE Brown has chosen a fresh 
scene and a style more powerful and 
emotional than that of her earlier books, 
in her new novel, “The Mannerings,’’ 
which is issue: * _. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1. (‘%%astern Lin in or near 


a charming c. wee — ‘te from 
towns, though “*''* oon 9. E. Ago! of 
a great city ar chev” om. Sess. ® 


picture. The characters are .. weeasip 
and vigorously drawn, and the plot, which 
involves a double love story, is ingenious 
and unhackneyed. ‘*'The Mannerings’’ is 
the strongest, most vital, and dramatic 
work which Miss Brown has yet pro- 
duced. 


Mrs. FrepEric Scuorr of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, has been addressing 
Boston audiences under the auspices of 
the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club. Mrs, 
Schoff emphasized the importance of or- 
ganizing parents’ clubs to coéperate with 
teachers for the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools and the welfare of the pupils. 
She spoke especially of the good work 
done by the women probation officers in 
connection with the juvenile courts. The 
Mothers’ Congress is trying to have train- 
ing schools for such officers attached to 
the various women’s colleges, as this 
work opens a new field for women and 
the demand for them is increasing, espe- 
cially in reformatory institutions, The 
judges and magistrates in Philadelphia 
prefer women officers for children. 
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WOMEN IN MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 


The doors of the municipal departments 
are opening wider to women every year, 
says a writer in the N. Y. Evening Post. 
In New York and other cities women are 
asked for as stenographers, clerks, tene- 
ment-house inspectors, matrons in hospi- 
tals and institutions, dietary experts, li- 
brarians, charities inspectors, and civil 
service examiners. Every year a higher 
and more intellectual class of women are 
called upon to fill these positions. 

While the salaries paid are not very 
large, they are liberal, the hours of work 
are comparatively short, and the sur- 
roundings are pleasant. This refers to 
indoor positions, stenographers, clerks, 
etc. A stenographer and typewriter re- 
ceives from $750 to $1,500 a year, the latter 
being a larger salary than the average 
skilled worker may ever expect to earn in 
any ordinary business position. The hours 
are from nine until four, or sometimes 
five, and there are rather more free days 
in the year than are usually allowed. It 
may interest women who are curious con- 
cerning the especial qualifications de- 
manded of a department stenographer, to 
learn that accuracy counts five out of ten 
points; speed counts two, and spelling, 
handwriting, and arithmetic one each. 

Accuracy is demanded in all depart- 
ments of the civil service. Next to that 
the capacity to think independently and 
to act quickly and intelligently. 

This is made clear on examination of 
sample questions which are put to candi- 
dates for even minor positions. A police 
matron, for instance, is not required to be 
an expert mathematician, but she must be 
a person of sound common sense and 
judgment. ‘‘What system of records or 
accounts would you keep of the linen 
placed in your care?” ‘‘What would you 
do if you detected a smell of smoke, with- 
out being able to discover its source?” 
are questions which determine the calibre 
of a practical housekeeper, and a person 
capable of assuming responsibility. 

Examiners of charitable institutions are 
required to be clear-headed students of 
sociology, not sentimental philanthro- 
pists. They are supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with the rules which govern in- 
stitutions, and must be capable of writing 
an exhaustive report of an investigation, 
expressed in the briefest and plainést lan- 
guage possible. If this is asking too much 
of a position paying $1,000 a year, the ex- 
aminer may at least consider that she is 
eligible for a slightly better place as tene- 
ment-house inspector, as soon as experi- 
ence and a little study of the laws govern- 
ing municipal housing fits her for the 
examination. 

A tenement-house inspector must know 
the differences, often obscure, which sep- 
arate tenements and apartments, cellars 
and basements, courts and yards. She 
must be familiar with architectural terms 
and be able to define ‘‘gooseneck ladders,”’ 
‘‘winders,”’ “strings” in stairways, etc. A 
practical knowledge of plumbing and san- 
itation and some knowledge of one or 
two foreign languages are necessary. 
There has never been anything to prevent 
women from becoming tenement-house 
inspectors, but until the last examination 
no woman ever‘appeared asa candidate for 
appointment. The ten women who re- 
ceived appointments were of a very supe- 
rior class, most of them being college 
women, and,several holding degrees from 
colleges. Their main object was study at 
close range of the housing problem in 
crowded districts; but the position of 
tenement-house inspector will not neces- 
sarily remain in,the hands of sociologists. 
It is a legitimate field of work for persons 
of less advanced training. The salary is 
$1,200 a year. 

Public librarians are appointed under 
the Municipa ot, ‘il Service, Assistants 
receive Sling a reqe a but promotion is 
fairly Gear in girls’ gs @rians are paid from 
$1fhk in its mies? 4? “3 
for the fr~en are employed as civil ser- 
vice examiners. An indication of the re- 
gard in which, women are held in the mu- 
nicipal departments is the tribute paid 
one especially capable woman examiner. 
It is her important duty to examine pa- 
pers with the view of determining the 
exact place on the eligible list which the 
writers are entitled to. Chief Examiner 
Irelandjsaid of this woman: ‘She is almost 
the only person in the building we couldn't 
do without.” 

Post-office clerks are appointed under 
the civil service, but in Manhattan Bor- 
ough at least there is little chance for 
women. Out of 2,200 clerks employed 
only 22 are women. They are stenog- 
raphers, stamp-window clerks and money- 
order clerks. The salaries are liberal and 
the work permanent. 

New positions are being created con- 
stantly. There will soon be an examina- 
tion for a woman dietitian, who is wanted 
to lecture on the scientific feeding of in- 
mates of institutions. In other States, 
notably Massachusetts, women are em- 
ployed in charitable institutions, hospi- 
tals, etc., to take entire charge of the con- 





duct of the kitchen. They are women 
who have made a thorougn study of food 
values, and are able to provide the best 
living at the lowest possible cost, a task 
which men have bungled deplorably since 
scientific methods were applied to public 
charities. 





A WOMAN'S SCARS. 


Lillie Hamilton French, in March Cen- 
tury, says: 

“The colonel always areuses my enthu- 
siasm; yet I never see tim with that black 
patch over his eye, aud that glove with 
its empty fingers, without wondering why 
it is that the world regards so differ- 
ently the scars of men and of women, 
even when those scars have been won in 
an honorable service, 

“T have a clever friend from the South, 
who, as a girl, and when the war bad 
closed, worked in her father’s tobacco 
fields, over the horses and over the brok- 
en-down fences until comfort reigned at 
home again, and she took to letters as a 
profession. I saw her once hold up her 
toil-worn hands, full of scars, with each 
joint out of shape, while she said to me, 
laughing: ‘It is sometimes easier to es- 
cape the consequences of our sins than to 
get away from the records of our virtues.’ 

‘*That is the trouble, I suppose. Tra- 
dition has done nothing for her, and so 
the records of a woman’s virtues have to 
be explained. A man with an arm ora 
leg missing, especially if he be an erect 
man, instantly arouses a thought of hero- 
ism—unless, of course, one has lived in 
the neighborhood of trolleys—and a cer- 
tain spontaneous enthusiasm for the man, 
like that which the colonel inspires, takes 
possession of the beholder. ‘Such a quick- 
eving of the pulse before the signs and 
tokens of an unknown woman’s misadven- 
tures would be an impossibility, and a 
silk patch over one of her eyes, like that 
which the colonel wears, would excite 
pity rather than applause.”’ 


->--_- 


ENFORCE THE LAWS. 


Investigation on the part of the customs 
officers into the traffic in young girls 
brought from Japan into the United 
States and sold for immoral purposes has 
revealed a deplorable state of affairs and 
a traffic much greater than had been sus- 
pected. The Japanese consuls at Seattle, 
Vancouver, and other cities on the North- 
west coast will lend their aid in breaking 
up the business, and use their influence 
for the punishment of residents of Japan 
implicated in the traffic. Assurances have 
been given that the Japanese government 
will be disposed to take the matter up and 
enforce the laws, which provide a severe 
punishment for such acts. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 





During the past year 587 girls have been 
cared for in the Eau Claire, Wis., Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Rescue 
Home, and ninety per cent. of them 
have gone out to lead good lives, The 
average age of the girls admitted has been 
sixteen and one-half years. 


Miss Helen Miller Gould has leased 
the charitable summer home known as 
Robin’s Nest, at Tarrytown-on-the Hud- 
son, for a manual training club-house. 
Miss Gould has decided to allow all the 
boys who live in her neighborhood to join 
the club, and they will be educated bya 
corps of teachers she will employ. 


The United Hebrew Charities of New 
York, in their “‘workroom for unskilled 
women,”’ have solved a problem that con- 
fronts charity workers in every great city. 
The association solicit old clothes from 
every quarter; these are brought to the 
rooms, thoroughly fumigated and cleansed 
and put into the hands of the women, who 
rip and pick over these garments, which 
are then cut over, and these ignorant wom- 
en, who have in many cases never handled 
a thimble and needle, are shown how to 
piece, darn and put together these reju- 
venated clothes, so that they may be in 
readiness to distribute among poor chil- 
dren who have no clothes either for school 
or home. Combined with the women’s 
work is that of cobbling, and a little old 
man has a corner in the work-room, where 
he patches up the many shoes sent to the 
institution. 





Though last Christmas is now a distant 
memory, this story of a Boston club wo- 
man is well worth re-telling. While shop- 
ping, she noticed that one of the Salvation 
Army girls who was holding a contribu- 
tion-box for Christmas pennies looked 
tired and cold, and spoke to her about it, 
asking her if she would not like rest and 
warm food, and the girl confessed to being 
tired, cold and hungry. There was a mo- 
ment’s consultation between two friends 
—clubwomen both of them—and then one 
took the blue-gowned Salvation Army 
girl’s pole and standard and contribution- 
box, while the other took the girl off toa 





hour’s rest. Immediately the crowd be- 
gan to look at the well-dressed little 
woman, in handsome furs, who was hold- 
ing the contribution-box. Questions were 
asked her, cheer and congratulations were 
given her, and hands went into pocket- 
books, and many a dollar which fate had 
ordained should buy a Christmas present 
went into that contribution-box instead. 
Friends and acquaintances came along and 
spoke their minds, but gave their contri- 
butions. ‘Not one woman in a thousand 
would have done that,”’ said one admiring 
spectator of the scene. It is safe to say 
that when the blue-gowned girl came 
back from her good dinner, warm, rested 
and refreshed, the clubwoman had gath- 
ered in for her m:re money in one half 
hour than she herself would have gained 
in pennies and nickels during the eotire 
day, while the incident warmed the 
cockles of every heart that knew about it. 
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NATIONAL PRESS REPORT. 


|Read by Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, National Press 

Chairman, at the National Suffrage Convention. 

While the press is not as enthusiastic 
in our behalf as perhaps we would like, 
nevertheless, to one who has made a care- 
ful study of the signs of the times as ex- 
pressed through the newspapers of our 
country, there can be nothing but encour- 
agement over their present attitude. 

While many papers to-day belittle the 
right of a woman to represent herself un- 
der a representative form of government, 
and declare that our cause is dying out, 
their numbers are rapidly decreasing; 
while those papers that speak well of the 
cause are as rapidly increasing. Espe- 
cially is this true of the large city papers. 
About eight years ago, when we began 
sending articles to the newspapers in the 
State of New York, it was almost impos- 
sible to secure space for them in the lasge 
city papers; to-day the large city papers 
not only use articles on woman suffrage, 
but many of them have given editorial 
approval, The New York Sun gives near- 
ly two columns of its valuable space every 
week to woman suffrage. This depart- 
ment is edited by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. 
While the New York Press, Post and 
Journal do not have special columns de- 
voted to the cause, scarcely a week passes 
without a column or more upon the sub- 
ject. The same is true of nearly every 
large city paper in the United States. 

Last fall we made a special point of 
noting the different papers that made ap- 
proving remarks, and we found 45 large 
city papers within a few weeks that 
expressed themselves favorably. Nearly 
all these papers were counted among the 
opposers a few years ago. Papers that 
formerly replied to our communications, 
‘*Your stuff not wanted,’ now say, ‘‘We 
are pleased to receive your articles, and 
use them all.” An editor may be willing 
to give space to articles and still not be 
an advocate of the cause, but the very fact 
that he gives the space shows that his old 
prejudices are weakening, and that he 
realizes that the subject is of interest toa 
goodly number of his readers. 

During the past year 71,000 general arti- 
cles have been sent out, either directly to 
the papers, or through the various chair- 
men of press work, and 1,989 special arti- 
cles. 1,600 calls for the convention were 
sent to as many of the Jarger papers in the 
United States. We have made for the 
chairman of press work in Pennsylvania 
5,600 special articles of interest to that 
State. Special articles have also been 
made for Massachusetts and New York. 
In New York, articles bearing upon the 
taxpaying women’s bill were sent to every 
paper in the third-class cities affected by 
the bill. A page of suffrage plate matter is 
issued every six weeks from the American 
Press Association. This matter is fur- 
nished free to 43 papers in New York 
State and to 9 papers in Massachusetts, 
the State Associations paying for it in 
each case. It costs the State using it $1 
per page of six columns. This same mat- 
ter could be shipped to nearby States if 
desired. We also furnish the American 
Press Association every two weeks a short 
article upon woman suffrage by some 
prominent man or woman, which is used 
in their ‘‘personal opinion’’ page. An 
occasional article is sent to various other 
newspaper syndicates, 

The ‘Declaration of Principles’’ adopt- 
ed by the International Suffrage Confer- 
ence, held in Washington a year ago, was 
sent to nearly every large city paper in 
the United States. An editor on one of 
our large metropolitan dailies, in com- 
menting upon it, said that a few years ago 
it would have been impossible for any 
body of women to have written such a 
document, and that there were few men 
in the country who could formulate such 
a masterpiece of logic. 

In 25 States we have chairmen of press 
work, who look after the papers in their 
respective States. Some of them are do- 
ing very effective work, others very little. 
These State chairmen use from one to 337 
copies of the national articles each week, 
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maining States we send articles direct to 
the newspapers, and in all the States we 
send special articles on occasion. 

We do not send these articles irrespect- 
ive of whether we know them to be used 
or not. Even after an editor has expressed 
a willingness to use them, they should 
not be sent for any length of time without 
our knowing if they are used, It is some- 
times difficult to make sure, but we al- 
ways insist, after sending a number of 
copies, that we be assured regarding their 
use, either by a copy of the paper, or by 
a reply to our communications. Many of 
our State chairmen, for lack of money or 
time, or both, fail to follow their articles 
and to make sure that a goodly portion at 
least are printed. We do not expect that 
all of these articles will be used, but 
we should make sure that at least one- 
third are published. If they are not, we 
should not send them so often. We gain 
nothing by sending several articles with a 
one-cent stamp that are not used, when a 
letter with a two-cent stamp and an ad- 
dressed postal card for reply would inform 
us that none of our articles are published. 
We have a right to an occasional assurance 
as to whether our articles are used or not. 
Many editors put us on their mailing list, 
others send us marked copies whenever 
our articles are published, but those edi- 
tors who do neither should be willing to 
reply occasionally upon an addressed 
postal card, informing us regarding this 
point, and we are justified in insisting that 
they do so. 

The reports from the State chairmen 
indicate that about three-fourths of the 
general articles are used, and nearly all 
our special articles. Without doubt the 
Eastern and Southern papers are more 
difficult ‘to reach than the Middle and 
Western. Nevertheless, I believe nearly 
all these papers would use suffrage argu- 
ments freely, if written in an entertaining 
style by some local woman, with some- 
thing of local interest connected with 
them. 

Requests for material for debates, es- 
says, newspaper articles, etc., are frequent, 
and the material is always wanted in a 
hurry, which necessitates laying aside all 
other work and perhaps searching hours 
for the particular phase of the subject de- 
sired, 

We furnish the various chairmen of 
press work with as many copies of at 
least two articles each week as they can 
use, These articles materially lessen the 
labors of the press chairman, but they are 
not intended to take the place of special 
articles, and no chairman should consider 
that she has done the best possible work 
who sends only these articles to her pa- 
pers, unless all her papers will use them, 
which is not likely to be the case. These 
are the very best short articles that can be 
found. Whenever possible, they are made 
to partake of the nature of news, but in 
these days, when the papers are on the 
alert for news and every item of it is tele- 
graphed all over the country, it is difficult 
to find suffrage news that has not already 
been sent broadcast. It would be a use- 
less expenditure of time and money to 
send out what had already been sent by 
the Associated Press. These news items, 
however, often serve as a nucleus for a 
suffrage argument, which makes them 
more available in the newspapers. 

Personal sketches have been written of 
every officer and speaker connected with 
this convention and copies have been 
taken, also copies of every address and 
report that we could obtain. 

Our labors are by no means ended by 
simply sending articles to newspapers or 
to the various chairmen of press work. 
The book-keeping is an important factor. 
In addition to the regular correspondence, 
composing, copying, mailing, etc., a rec- 
ord must be kept of every paper, its cir- 
culation, daily or weekly, what articles 
have been sent and when, also the replies 
received. Some editors will use only ar- 
ticles of a certain style’ and length, others 
will use only special articles. Some will 
use an article every week, others once in 
two, three or four weeks. A note must 
be made of all this. If a copy of the pa- 
per containing our article is received, this 
fact is also noted, and recognized in the 
next letter. Many papers put us on their 
mailing list. Wenote this fact and return 
thanks. If we receive through the clip- 
ping bureau an article which we have 
sent to some paper, that fact is also noted 
in our record book. 

NEW YORK. 

New York State comes first in the num- 
ber of papers using suffrage matter. This 
may be due to the fact that there are a 
greater number of papers published in 
this State than in any other, and also to 
the fact that systematic press work has 
been done there for a longer time than in 
any other State. There are 567 papers 
supplied by its State chairman with suf- 
frage matter in manuscript form, and 47 
papers with suffrage plate matter free, at 
acost to the State of $179 for the past 
year. Both the National and special arti- 
cles are used, In addition to the work 
done by the State chairman, there are 





women in 14 counties who look after the 
work in their respective counties. The 
papers in New York State, while they 
may not openly advocate the cause to any 
great extent, are not opposed. 

There has been a decided change in the 
attitude of the large city papers, of which 
there are many, and to-day there are few 
papers that will not use a good article in 
favor of woman suffrage if sent as a spe- 
cial letter to the paper. It has always 
been said that the city papers set the pace 
for the country papers to follow, but the 
opposite seems to have been the case in 
New Yok State as regards the use of 
woman suffrage articles. This I believe 
is the general experience in all the States. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Next to New York comes Pennsylvania, 
with Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer as chairman 
of press work. She furnishes 382 papers 
with suffrage matter, using 337 copies of 
the National article each week. About 75 
per cent. of them she believes are used, 
She has sent out 5,700 articles of special 
interest to her State, copies of which 
were made for her at the National Press 
Headquarters. She finds no difficulty in 
obtaining space in large city papers. The 
general attitude of the press is neutral, 
$286.54 has been expended in press work, 


ILLINOIS, 


In Illinois Mrs. Iva G. Wooden fur- 
nishes 163 papers with suffrage matter, 
using 170 of the National articles each 
week. The legislative department of the 
State Association has supplied at least one 
special article each month, which she has 
sent to the various papers. The general 
attitude of the press is friendly. The 
large city dailies will publish anything 
written by some prominent person. The 
expenses for press work have been raised 
by the chairman, which it is regretted 
should have been necessary. 


OHIO, 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser is the efficient 
chairman of press work in Ohio, where 
she furnishes 110 papers with suffrage ar- 
ticles, using 44 copies of the National 
articles each week. She has six local 
press workers who look after the papers 
in their own towns. In addition to the 
National articles, she has prepared 28 
specials and sent to 750 papers. She also 
furnishes her own local papers with mate- 
rial for a ‘‘Woman’s Corner,”’ reports of 
club meetings, 
have expressed themselves as favorable to 
the cause. She judges that three-fourths 
of the matter sent to the papers is used. 

The club letter is sent to the news- 
papers monthly. The annual address of 
our president last year at Washington was 
sent to the 20 editors who had expressed 
themselves as favorable. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Mrs. Truesdell, of Meriden, Conn., has 
charge of the work, using 20 of the Na- 
tional articles each week. She bas six 
women who assist in their own towns. 
She furnishes an occasional special arti« 
cle. The general attitude of the press 
she believes to be favorable. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mrs, Jessie Manley supplies 23 papers 
with suffrage matter, using seven copies 
of the National article each week. She 
has one local assistant. The general atti- 
tude of the press is growing more and 
more favorable. 

WASHINGTON, 

Mrs. Ellen S, Leckenby has charge of 
the press work, but does very little in 
that direction, having moved to Oregon. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mrs. Alpha Boostrom has charge of the 
press work, but owing to her many other 
duties, she does very little work. She 
has furnished about 15 special articles to 
the papers during the year. To Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton have been assigned the pa- 
pers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 
general attitude of the papers is friendly. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mrs, Lida Calvert Obenchain has charge 
of the work, and furnishes 39 papers with 
suffrage matter, using 19 of the National 
articles each week. She has written about 
eight special articles. The general atti- 
tude of the press is indifferent. Mrs. 
Obenchain could do very effective work 
had she the time to devote to it. 


MICHIGAN. 

The work is under the supervision of 
Mrs. Margaret H. Downs, who supplies 25 
papers with suffrage matter, using 25 of 
the National articles each week. She be- 
lieves they are nearly all used. She has 
furnished about 25 special articles to her 
papers. The general attitude of the press 
is favorable. 

JOWA. 

Iowa is divided into two sections, with 
a chairman for each. Miss Alice Priest 
has charge of the work for the western 
half, supplying 81 papers with suffrage 
matter, using 60 of the National articles 
each week. In addition, she has sent out 
45 special articles since the middle of No- 
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vember, when she commenced her work. 
Considering the length of time Miss Priest 
has been at work, she has succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

MAINE. 

The chairman for press work is Miss 
Vetta Merrill of Portland, who furnishes 
11 papers with the National articles. Sbe 
reports the attitude of the press as ‘“‘con- 
temptuous indifference.’’ She feels that 
little can be done at present through the 
newspapers in Maine, I should say that 
what they need there is an Anti-Suffrage 
Society. I know of no more effective way 
of removing this ‘‘contemptuous indiffer- 
ence’ than an Anti-Suffrage Association, 
even though it consists of only three or 
four energetic women. In all the States 
where we have these Anti Suffrage Associ- 
ations, the newspapers seem friendly to 
our cause, or at least willing to give us a 
hearing. 

KANSAS. 

Miss Helen Kimber furnishes 46 pa pers 
with suffrage matter. She has four wom- 
ev who assist in local work. She believes 
that 80 per cent. of the matter sent to the 
papers is used, There is very little diffi- 
culty in obtaining space in the large city 
papers. While the papers would rather 
be excused from expressing themselves 
editorially, if they must do so, they prefer 
to express themselves favorably. As in 
many other States, the press work is 
hampered for lack of funds. 


NEBRASKA, 


The press work has continued on the 
same lines as in past years, except that 
the number of specials to the dailies has 
greatly increased, owing to the demand 
forthem, Articles are furnished [to 175 
weeklies and to eight dailies. During the 
year about fifty specials have been fur- 
nished. The national articles are used in 
the weeklies, and are supplemented with 
local articles and news items, Uniform 
programs are used at the club meetings, 
in which articles written especially for the 
programs have been prepared by promi- 
nent men and women in the State. After 
the meeting these articles are published in 
the local papers. Sometimes the papers 
try to get a ‘‘scoop’’ on them. There is 
no difficulty in obtaining space for argu- 
mentative matter in the city papers, ex- 
except in one. Nearly ail the dailies ex 
press themselves edit»rially, and these 
expressions are becoming much more 
favorable. The work is of course handi- 
capped for want of funds, but no separate 
press fund is kept, as it all goes into the 
headquarters work, 

The remaining chairmen have failed to 
report. 

Every chairman in the States where 
there are a large number of papers should 
have at least the use of a type machine. 
It is impossible to write by hand the num 
ber of personal letters necessary to make 
sure that our articles are being used. It 
is not enough that the editor has written 
us that he would use them. He may have 
said so in good faith, but circumstances 
may have changed, and unless an occa- 
sional inquiry is sent him regarding the 
use of our contributions, we may send ar- 
ticles for a year without one of them hav- 
ing appeared in print. It wouid have been 
far more economical to have written that 
editor, enclosing an addressed postal for 
reply, asking if our articles were being 
used, 

There is another point that I wish em- 
phatically to impress upon those who are 
receiving copies of the National articles. 
Whenever you find that you cannot use 
them or cannot use as many as are being 
sent you, notify the National chairman to 
that effect. Asan instance of carelessness 
along this line, the chairman in one of our 
States went abroad without notifying me 
to discontinue the articles being sent her. 
After she had been away for a long time, 
some man dropped me a postal saying 
that she had been away for several 
months. All this time I had been sending 
her 40 articles each week. I cannot say 
who was to blame for this negligence, as 
she may have entrusted this matter to 
others. I simply wish to impress upon 
our women the necessity of being thought- 
ful. In the aggregate these little things 
amount to large sums, and they are en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

I wish to add, however, that some of 
our women are very thoughtful indeed 
along these lines, and if for any reason 
they are unable to use the usual number 
of articles for a week or two, they always 
send in a notice to that effect. 

In addition to the vote of thanks which 
this convention will undoubtedly extend 
to the papers of New Orleans for their 
full and fair reports, I wish to express es- 
pecially my appreciation of the interest 
they have manifested in calling this con- 
vention to the attention of the people, for 
days and even weeks previous to its meet- 
ing. In all my experiences with conven- 
tions, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the press of New Orleans is the most gen- 
erous and satisfactory of any with which 
I have had dealings, and we assure them 
of our appreciation. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘*Worries are like children,’’ says a sen 
sible woman, ‘“‘the more attention given 
them the more they demand.”’ 

‘*Father,’’ cried a little child, “I hurt 
my hand. Kiss it, please.’ And strange 
to say, the kiss made it quite well. Our 
hurts are more in the inner spirit than in 
the outer flesh, and the best remedies are 
those that deal with the heart. When a 
mother’s hand strokes the head, it is the 
sympathy that gives the solace and the 
balm. The presence of a friend in our 
difficulty does us good, though no word is 
spoken. 

The ever-useful hdirpin was blessed on 
all sides one night, when a trolley car in 
Columbus, O., blew out its fuses, and the 
motorman had no supply of the necessary 
articles. A blizzard was raging, and the 
passengers were anxious to get home. 
The inventive motorman went into the 
car and asked the women to contribute 
their metal hairpins. He gathered about 
two dozen of them, and with these man- 
aged to get his car to the barns. Each 
hairpin would last abo it four blocks, ac- 
cording to the teller of the hairpin story. 


Complaint is often heard against women 
usurping men’s places in trades and pro- 
fessions, but nowadays there are numbers 
of men who earn their living by work that 
is supposed to be exclusively feminine, 
A Western paper tells of a college student 
who adds to his income by painting din- 
ner cards and menus; @ man who goes 
from house to house, washing dishes and 
cleaning house; a man who washes lace 
curtains; and another who bakes delicious 
breakfast rolls for a select circle of fastid- 
ious people. All these in one Western 
city. 

The Chicago Tribune calls stenography 
the ‘“‘gate to matrimony’’—declaring that 
the ranks of this occupation are constant- 
ly being depleted to recruit wedding pro- 
cessions, and the demand for the workers 
is thus unfailing. ‘‘In no other business 
are the matrimonial chances so good. The 
stenographer has more opportunity than 
any otber of her sisters in other work to 
come in contact with eligible men. Qual- 
ities which help to brighten an office may 
do the same for a home, and many men 
whose business requires their strictest at- 
tention, not leaving the time for extended 
observation discover that the young wom- 
en working iv their offices possess the 
attributes they would desire in wives.”’ 


The American scientist, Edmund Hovey, 
and Professor Lacroix, who were sent out 
by the French government to investigate 
the recent eruptions, were accompanied 
by Mme. Lacroix, the first woman visito1 
to La Souffriere since the eruption. They 
ascended the volcano and visited both 
craters of La Souffriere on March 2, in 
spite of the geyserlike eruptions which 
took place at close intervals during their 
ascension. When half-way up the moun- 
tain the party met with a large puff of 
dust charged with steam, which, after 
rising to a height of 8,000 feet, fell and 
besmeared them. The party halted, but, 
encouraged by the pluck displayed by 
Mme. Lacroix, who urged them to con- 
tinue the ascent, the scientists proceeded, 
and reached the summit. Immediately 
after beginning the descent more serious 
eruptions occurred, and the party was 
overtaken by a downpour of mud and had 
@ narrow escape. 


HUMOROUS. 





Tess— Now here’s a secret. I was mar- 
ried last week to Dick Gaylark. 
Jess—Oh my! I thought you'd be the 
last person in the world to marry him, 
Tess—Well, I hope I am.—Philadelphia 


Press. 


The Philadelphia Record chronicled, 
‘Caterpillars are crawling”; and an ever- 
appreciative New York paper not only 
copied the startling item, but gave it the 
scare-head, ‘Activity in the Quaker City.”’ 


A small boy of four summers was riding 
on a rocking-horse with acompanion. He 
was seated rather uncemfortably on the 
horse’s neck. After a reflective pause he 
said, ‘I think if one of us gets off, I could 
ride much better.’’—San Francisco Call. 


A boy known to the Utica Observer, who 
had been ill, was allowed to go to a party 
on the condition that, if it rained, he 
should take a cab to come home. It 
rained, but the boy. arrived drenched to 
the skin. ‘*Why didn’t you take a cab, as 
I told you?” asked the father, sternly. 
“Oh, I did, papa,—I did, truly,’’ was the 


answer. “But I thought I would rather 
ride on top with the driver. It was great 
fun.”’ 


Boucicault was once playing in a piece 
in one scene of which a thunder storm was 
supposed to rage in the distance. One 
night he was ioterrupted in the middle of 
a speech by a tremendous clap of thunder. 
Lowering his voice, he said indignantly to 
the property man: *‘Very well, Mr. Davids, 
you are making more mistakes. That clap 
of thunder came in the wrong place.’’ In 
stentorian tones, which could be heard all 
over the auditorium, Mr. Davids replied: 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in. 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White E'ectric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, °99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr, 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 





“No fault of mine, sir; it wasn’t my thun- 
der. Thunder's real out-of-dvors; per- 
haps you can stop it there, sir.’’—Chicago 
Inter-ocean. 


“Hurrah, hurrah!’ shouted a veteran, 
as the orchestra began to play. ‘You 
must be quiet,’’ said an usher, rushing up. 
‘Not much I musn’t,”’ said the veteran. 
“T used to belong to the regiment, and 
I’ll shout for the boys as long as I have 
breath.”’ ‘‘Your regiment! What do you 
mean?"’ asked the usher. ‘'That’s what 
I mean,”’ said the veteran pointing his 
finger on the programme. ‘There it is: 
‘Twelfth Mass.!’ That’s my regiment! 
The old Twelfth Massachusetts! We 
fought from Bull Run to Five Forks!” It 
was only when convinced that it was 
church music that he would consent to be 
quiet.—Ezchange. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TO BE SUNNY. 
I know a little lady 
Who, be it bright or shady, 
Laughs and sings and sings and laughs. 
In such a merry way, 
That on a day made shady 
By dark gray clouds, my lady 
Laughed till birds flew out to sing. 
And the clouds all flew away. 
—Apples of Gold. 
“DOUG'S LITTLE SISTER.” 

We all had the nicest game, one rainy 
day at Tip-top last summer, that you ever 
saw! Tip-topis a summer place on top of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

The first two weeks we played out of 
doors all day, and only dressed once a 
day —before breakfast. At dinner and tea 
we only had to wash our faces and hands 
and slick up our hair, We liked Tip-top 
for that. 

But then came a rainy day, and we 
didn’t like the place so well. There really 
wasn't any very good getting-together 
place for the thirty six children. So we 
had to break up into squads. Mercer and 
Jack and I were asked into Mrs. Mc 
Crum’s room to play with her four; and 
the three Fenwicks were asked, too. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Hartley, ‘‘I saw Doug- 
las Campbell and his little sister in the 
hall. They looked awful lonesome, Can’t 
we ask ’em in?’’ 

And this was the game that I told you 
was so nice—Mrs. McCrum showed us 
how. Every one chose a character; it 
might be Queen Klizabeth or President 
Roosevelt or a pet dog or a parrot, or any- 
thing you pleased. Nobody must know 
but Mrs. McCrum; and, when she asked 
questions, we must try tojanswer in some 
way that showed you what our character 
was, and all the others guessed. 

For instance, when Mrs. McCrum asked 
‘*President Roosevelt”? how much he liked 
Tip-top, he said he liked a white house 
better. And, when she asked ‘Jenny 
Lind’’ how her health was to-day, she an- 
swered that her throat was too sore to 
sing. 

We all noticed that, when Mrs. McCrum 
first asked Elsie what she’d be, and Elsie 
whispered back, Mrs. McCrum hugged 
and kissed her, and said, ‘‘You darling!’ 

Well, we guessed everybody in the play 
except Elsie; and we just couldn’t guess 
her, so she got the prize (a little raisin 
cake), and then Mrs. McCrum told us that 
Elsie wouldn’t agree to; be ‘anybody but 
“Doug’s little sister.’’ 

“She seemed to think,’’ Mrs. McCrum 
said, ‘‘that, if she agreed}to be Jenny 
Wren or Cinderella, as I proposed, it 
might keep her from being Doug’s sure- 
enough sister. . 

‘‘And if I was Douglas Campbell,”’ Mrs. 
McCrum went on, “I would rather have it 
to remember that my precious little sister 
said that than get a thousand-dollar 
prize.”’ 

“Why would you, Mrs. 
asked stupid little me. 

“Don’t you see,” she answered, and 
looked at me in surprise, “it shows that 
Elsie’s brother has been so sweet and 
good to her that she isn’t willing to be 
anything in the world but ‘Doug’s little 
sister’ !’’—Sunday School Times. 








McCrum?” 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five bundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ae and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. . 

Fine boarding halis for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are nuw employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already »lanned in cottages or dornritories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater pirt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i:. different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 





Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 





The Gilman School 


Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


for Girls 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M.., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14B St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRIOT T. idpp Cor. Sec’y. ° 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 














Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 


quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientific joorne), Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roa0way, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D. C. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association, 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 








**Little Gem’’ Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or two-cent stamps 


will be taken in payment. No agents Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJONN, 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'sg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1903. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Preroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 











——— 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER* 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen, 








8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 





The Ru‘n» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valiey and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CUKRIER, N. E. Agent, 
® State St., Boston, Mass. 


—A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








293 Congress Street, Bost 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. ’ 








NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 

The National Suffrage Convention is in 
progress at New Orleans, and the visitors 
are delighted with the beauty of the city, 
and the kindness and hospitality of its 
people. 

Exaggerated stories of the danger from 
floods and broken levees kept away a 
number who had meant to be present, 
and some who started were delayed by 
the water, and arrived late, with a record 
of thrilling experiences. But we have 
here a goodly number of delegates and 
visitors, who have come from all parts of 
the country, from New Hampshire to 
California, and from Minnesota to the 
Gulf. The Southern States are more 
fully represented than at any previous 
convention. 

Miss Anthony is here, looking as nat- 
ural as possible, ever surrounded with the 
warm and tender affection of the younger 
workers; and there are many other friends 
whose faces it is always a benediction to 
see. 
To tbe Northern delegates there is 
something almost magical in the sudden 
change from snowdrifts and nipping winds 
to balmy air and a temperature like that 
of June. The delicious climate of Louisi- 
ana in spring has not been exaggerated. 
Our New Orleans friends assure us that 
the season this year is very backward, 
owing to the rains; but to us it ssems 
wonderful to find roses in blossom in 
March, the wistaria vines all in a cloud of 
purple bloom, and the grass as green as 
emerald. 

It is almost worth while to have come 
here in a rainy spring, for the sake of see- 
ing the ‘Father of Waters” in his full 
pride and glory. In an interval of the 
meetings, Miss Kate M. Gordon one day 
led a group of delegates down to the 
levee, and showed us the great river, a 
mile wide, rolling its mighty flood in the 
sunlight, and carrying on its bosom large 
steamers and all sorts of smaller craft. 
The Natchez, a huge stern-wheel boat of 
a build unknown to Northern eyes, was 
lying at the wharf, looking like an ele- 
phant or camel among horses, Miss Gor- 
don told us that this was one of the fa- 
mous old river steamers, and that much 
historic interest attached to her. Years 
ago she and a similar boat, the Lee, 
had a race which aroused intense popu- 
lar interest. General Lee was so much 
beloved that everybody wanted the Lee 
to win, because of her name; but the 
Natchez was victorious. The race was 
between New Orleans and St. Louis. Miss 
Gordon says that these river steamers af- 
ford one of the most delightful ways of 
travel in the world, without dust, noise, 
or danger of sea-sickness. 

The brimming flood of the river was 
about level with the bank, and all along 
the edge ran a low but effective rampart 
made of bags filled with mud and sand. 
More of them were brought and piled up 
while we stood watching. The scene did 
not give the impression of danger, as the 
water was so little higher, if at all, than 
the level of the land that one felt as 
though, in case it broke through the 
levee, it would only wet people’s feet and 
not drown’any one. But this is illusory. 
Above the city, the land is in many places 
twenty feet lower than the river, and the 
levees have to be patrolled night and day 
to guard against a break, the conse 
quences jof which to the neighboring 
country would be disastrous. 

From the river shore Miss Gordon led 
us to some of the antiquarian and curios- 
ity shops, which would drive the lovers of 
old furniture and other antiques stark 
mad with}rapture and acquisitiveness. 
There is not only Empire and colonial fur- 
niture, butfancient lamps, vases, bronzes, 
rings, mirrors, and all sorts of unique and 
precious things. Mr. Hawkins, who keeps 
one of the chief of these antiquarian es- 
tablishments, is to furnish several rooms 
in the “‘cabildo” at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. One,will be an Acadian room, fitted 
out entirely with furniture made by Evan- 
geline’s people,in their banishment, and 
will be occupied by an Acadian woman 
spinning. Miss Gordou also took us 
through some of the old parts of the city 
where the quaint French and Spanish 
architecture is seen to the best advantage, 
and she called our attention to the an- 
nouncements of deaths, posted up in the 
streets—an old French custom, now al- 
most obsolete elsewhere. 

An excellent system of trolley cars 





makes it possible to see a great deal of the 
city with little exertion, and a beautiful 
city it is—very strange to Northern eyes, 
with its houses all of unfamiliar architec- 
ture, from the stately mansions set in 
their verdant grounds and surrounded by 
noble trees, to the tiniest cottages, often 
equally picturesque in their graceful fram- 
ing of flowers and vines, 

Instead of having straps, to which the 
passengers who have not secured seats 
hang on with more or less discomfort, the 
street cars here have seats arranged as in 
an ordinary railroad train, crosswise in- 
stead of lengthwise; and the corner of 
each seat next the aisle is provided with a 
kind of steel handle, to which passengers 
standing up may hold. This has the ad- 
vantage of being within easy reach of the 
shortest arm. 

On the first afternoon of the convention, 
a reception was given to the delegates and 
visitors by the Era Club, at the home of 
Mrs. Reuben Bush, at 1305 Josephine St. 
The beautiful rooms were crowded, and 
the gracious hospitality and delicious re- 
freshments were greatly enjoyed. ‘‘These 
Southern women have a talent for hospi- 
tality!’ an admiring delegate was heard 
to remark confidentially. The Picayune 
said: 

The rooms were beautifully decorated, 
the suffrage color, yellow, predominating. 
Great bowls of Marechal Niel roses graced 
the tables and glimmered like golden gems 
here and there amid the tropical foliage. 
Light, fragrance, beauty, and color were 
everywhere, and from 4 to 6 P. M. the 
parlors were thronged with members of 
the Convention and of the Era Club and 
its invited guests. 

Mrs. Bush stood with Misses Jean and 
Kate Gordon at the entrance of the par- 
lors to welcome the guests. 

Mrs. Bush was assisted in receiving by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Miss 
Laura Clay, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Mrs. J. Creighton 
Matthews, Mrs. Carvline E. Merrick, Mrs. 
Augustus Craft, Miss Marion Brown, 
Mrs. Jennie Caldwell Nixon, Miss Helen 
Pitkin, Mrs. J. Ferguson, Miss Asenath 
Genella, Miss May Nobles, Miss Flo Field, 
Mrs. Hamilton Jones and several other 
members of the Era Club. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman was the 
centre of much attention at this reception. 
She is looking very well, and says that 
through the care of Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi she has been restored to health 
and ability to work. McClure is soon to 
bring out two new books by her, one on 
“Work,” the otheron ‘‘The Home.”’ Mrs. 
Gilman has just received the news that 
her book on ‘‘Women and Economics’’ is 
about to be translated into Hungarian. It 
has already been translated into German, 
Dutch and Russian. 

The delegates were taken on a trolley 
ride around the city, by the courtesy of 
the Railways Company. They were invited 
to visit the Southern Yacht Club, and the 
two fine public libraries of New Orleans, 
Howard Memorial and the Fisk Free 
Library. The Misses Gordon gave an in- 
formal reception at their charming home 
on Sunday evening to a number of their 
personal friends, and there have been 
many other pleasant interludes. The 
present writer has been too closely con- 
fined by official business to take part in 
most of these, and so cannot give as full 
a report of them as she and the JoURNAL’s 
readers would wish. 

But she played truant for an hour or 
two in order to accept an invitation to 
dine with Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick; and 
she will always carry with her the pleas- 
ant memory of that delightful home. It 
is what is called here a ‘*French cottage,” 
though it would be called a large house 
anywhere else. New Orleans has many of 
these French cottages, dating from about 
the middle of the last century. Mrs. Mer- 
rick came to this house as a fifteen-year- 
old bride, about sixty years ago, and has 
lived in it ever since, She has preferred 
to keep it unaltered since Judge Merrick’s 
death, so it is perhaps as perfect a speci- 
men as can now be found of that type of 
residence. And a charming type it is, 
with its wide veranda, broad flights of 
steps, airy hall running completely 
through the house from front to back, 
and large, cool, high-pitched rooms and 
chambers. It isa pleasure to think that 
“the mother of suffrage in Louisiana’ is 
so pleasantly situated. Her friend Miss 
Sladden is a member of cher household. 
The house with its large gardens occupies 
a whole block. Mrs. Merrick says at this 
season the garden generally has thousands 
of roses, but this year only a few are in 
blossom as yet. A great Marechal Niel 
rose-bush and a peach tree grow outside 
her bedroom, and stretch their branches 
so close that from the window she can 
pick either roses or peaches. A large 
Japanese plum tree grows so near another 
window that it is easy to reach out a 
hand and gather plums. There are live- 
oaks grown from acorns that Mrs. Mer- 
rick planted; rows of flourishing fig trees, 





a kitchen garden full of vegetables, a fow! 
house that supplies a basket of fresh eggs 
daily, the servants’ quarters standing as 
they stood under the old régime, and two 
great cisterns, looking like mysterious 
enchanted castles. These towering cis- 
terns attached to many of the houses are 
among the features of New Orleans. 
“Why do not more Northern people 
spend the winter in New Orleans, instead 
of in Florida, which is mostly sand and 
alligators?” This was the question put 
by an Alabama lady at dinner one day. A 
brilliant Mississippi girl, who has trav- 


elled over most of the United States, cor- 


dially endorsed Louisiana as having an 
excellent winter climate. ‘‘Besides,’’ she 
said, “at the auctions in New Orleans, 
the most beautiful old mahogany furni- 
ture and bric A-brac of all kinds can be 
picked up for a song,’’ and she went on 
to give herown experience in buying here 
for $55 some magnificent old furniture 
that would have cost $590 in New York. 

Among the guests entertained by Mrs. 
Merrick during the convention are Miss 
Belle Kearney of Mississippi, Miss Fannie 
Griffin of Alabama, Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young of South Carolina, and the senior 
editor of the WomaAn’s JoURNAL, who 
finds himself in clover among so many 
friends. 

Mrs. Gilman and Miss Gail Laugblin 
are entertained by the Gordons, who re- 
port them to be most delightful guests, 
and many other delegates have been re- 
ceived into the hospitable homes of New 
Orleans. The National officers are enter- 
tained at the New St. Charles Hotel, the 
finest in New Orleans, and said to be one 
of the finest in the country. Among its 
attractions is a ‘“‘Palm Garden,” a vast 
room filled with palms growing in tubs, 
Seats are scattered among them, and it is 
a favorite place in which to read, converse, 
and listen to the music. The hotel seems 
very popular, and is crowded to overflow- 
ing. 

On Sunday, March 22, Rev. Anna H., 
Shaw preached the convention sermon, 
from Revelations 3, 2: ‘Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.’’ She was assisted by Rev. Marie 
Jenny of Iowa, and the Methodist and 
Unitarian preachers conducted the ser- 
vices in perfect harmony. Mrs. Ida Rie- 
man Kaiser sang. There was a very large 
attendance. Rev. Marie Jenney also 
preached to a crowded congregation at 
the First Unitarian Church, on the sub- 
ject, ‘Does it pay to be good?”” At Tem- 
ple Sinai, the principal Jewish synagogue 
of the city, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke 
Sunday morning on ‘‘A Modern Deborah”’ 
and Miss Blackwell on ‘‘A Righteous Re- 
form,”’ by invitation of Dr. Max Heller. 
The speakers were introduced by Mr. 
Felix Dreyfous. A fine musical service 
had been arranged by Cantor Julius 
Braunfels, who also gave the benediction. 
Miss Blackwell was the second woman 
ever invited to speak in Temple Sinai, 
Miss Sadie American having been the 
first. 

These desultory notes have been written 
under great pressure of other work, and 
do not in the least do justice either to 
this beautiful city, or to its kind and 
charming people. Fuller particulars will 
be given next week. 

One source of pleasure to the suffra- 
gists, who have for years held Miss Kate 
Gordon and Miss Jean Gordon dear, is to 
see how much they are evidently loved 
and honored by their fellow-citizens of 
New Orleans. The appearance of either 
of them on the platform of the Conven- 
tion is always the signal for a burst of 
hearty applause. 

Another source of pleasure, in looking 
at the quaint cottages surrounded by their 
live-oak trees, palms, and banana plants, 
is to remember that the woman living in 
each of them, if a taxpayer, is a voter, 
and has a voice in deciding ali questions 
submitted to the tax payers—a right which 
is not yet granted to the women of Bos- 
ton, and which the legislators of New 
England still believe could not be granted 
without subverting the foundations of 
society. A. 8. B. 


m 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

From London comes the news that a 
woman has applied for admission to the 
English bar, this being the first time that 
an application has been made. The ap- 
plicant, whose name is not divulged, seeks 
admission to Gray’s Inn. The four Inns 
of Court are the Middle Temple, the Inner 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn. 
These inns are governed by benchers, 
under whose superintendence lie the ad- 
mission and education of the students for 
the bar, the calling of barristers and the 
regulation of the profession. In April 
the benchers will consider the request and 
the result is awaited with interest. An 
application made by a woman for admis- 
sion to the Scottish bar in 1900 was refused. 





The benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have 
lately given evidence of a liberal attiiude 
toward women lawyers. ‘They have cor- 





dially offered the use of their library and 


books to Cornelia Sorabji, the Hindu law- 
yer, now in England for study. Miss 
Sorabji took her degree of bachelor of law 
from Bombay University, and has prac- 
ticed as advocate in the Indian High 
Court. A plan for legal aid to Purdahn- 
ishin women propounded by Miss Sorabji 
in the London Times is under discussion 
both in England and India. She shows 
that these widows hold certain property 
inalienably and in other property a life 
estate, yet under the restrictions of the 
Purdah they can act with reference to the 
management of their property only 
through their Indian agent. He is practi- 
cally in the position of a trustee to an in- 
fant of considerable property, and he fre- 
quently abuses her trust. It is extremely 
difficult,for the woman who is swindled 
by her agent to get her case into the low 
courts for protection and redress. As a 
mean of{aid that will not offend the preju- 
dices and customs of the people, Miss 
Sorabji suggests that women lawyers be 
attached to the Court of Words Depart- 
ment. To competent women advisers the 
widowed Purdahbnishin could have free 
access;and thereby secure protection for 
her property rights and be saved needless 
and expensive litigation. This plan has 
the support’of Sir Grant Duff, a former 
governor of Madras, and a number of emi- 
nent legal a ithorities in India. 


Mrs. Helen M. Rodgers, a successful 
young lawyer of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
giving lectures on law points for women 
under the auspices of the protective com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Union of that 
city. F. M. A. 





“A MODERN DEBORAH.” 


At Temple Sinai in New Orleans last 
Sunday, Henry B. Blackwell spoke on “‘A 
Modern Deborah.’ He said: 

Ladiesjand Gentlemen of Temple Sinai, 
Friends and Fellow-Citizens: I thank you 
for the opportunity of addressing you 
upon the subject of women’s relations to 
society and the State. It has always 
seemed to me that the growth of public 
respect for women in our modern civiliza- 
tion is largely due to the Hebrew relig- 
ion; that the Hebrew history as recorded 
in the Old,Testament has been the prin- 
cipal source of ovr nobler conception of 
woman’s nature and destiny. 

I find the charter of woman’s enfran- 
chisement in the first chapter of Genesis, 
where it is written that ‘God created man 
in his own image; male and female cre- 
ated he them, and gave them dominion.”’ 
Not man dominion over woman, but both 
endowed with equal dominion over the 
world. In this country, and under demo- 
cratic institutions, dominion takes the 
form of suffrage, and women are unjustly 
excluded from their share of it so long as 
they are denied the ballot. It is wonder- 
ful that an oriental people, fighting for 
their existence with their powerful neigh- 
bors who held women as slaves, thousands 
of years ago, should have accorded to 
their women all the rights and privileges 
for which the advocates of equal suffrage 
contend, Yet so it is. In Exodus we 
read that ina great public rejoicing over 
a victory, the prophetess Miriam, the sis- 
ter of Moses and Aaron, led the women, 
and took an equal part in the celebration 
witb timbrels and songs and dances—free 
speech upon a public platform—a right 
until recently denied to women through- 
out Christendom, 

In Numbers we have an account of the 
first historical movement of women for 
equal property rights, when the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad went before Moses 
and the princes and the congregation of 
Israel with a claim for equal property 
rights in the estate of their deceased fa- 
ther, and their claim was granted. Yet 
more, in Judges we are informed without 
comment, that God made Deborah, the 
wife of Lapidoth, a married woman, the 
judge of Israel. And when its nationality 
was temporarily overthrown by the king 
of Canaan, this woman, divinely commis- 
sioned, called Barak to lead the army 
against him. And when Barak refused to 
undertake the unequal contest against the 
great captain Sisera with his 900 chariots 
of iron, unless Deborah would accompany 
him, she did so, and led Israel to victory. 
Her song of triumph is one of the noblest 
passages in literature. And when suffra- 
gists would describe their ideal woman, 
they find her depicted in the words of 
King Lemuel, ‘the prophecy that his 
mother taught him,’’ quoted by Solomon 
in the book of Proverbs. 

If, therefore, Divine Providence, for the 
guidance of mankind, selected a married 
woman to be the supreme judge, the su- 
preme executive, the commander-in-chief 
of the army, to lead his chosen people in 
peace and war, to rescue the nation from 
enslavement, and to rule over it in peace 
and prosperity for forty years, may we 
not hope that he will raise up in your race 
modern Deborahs to coéperate with the 
men of their race in the redemption of 





American demucracy from political cor- 
ruption and misrule? And who can rea- 
sonably deny to the daughters of Louisi- 
ana a right to use the suffrage in the in- 
terest of go d government? 

I have been struck by the wonderful 
ability shown by the Hebrew people in 
England and America, the only countries, 
I believe, where their independence and 
equality have been fully recognized. The 
signs on the leading streets of New Or- 
leans, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore indicate the 
financial genius of your race. And in 
politics the same qualities will bring 
equal eminence. Queen Victoria, the 
wisest sovereign who has sat on the 
throne of England since Queen Elizabeth, 
showed her wisdom by selecting a He- 
brew, Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, as her 
Prime Minister. To his statesmanship 
England owes the control of the Suez 
Canal, the possession of Egypt as her path- 
way to her Indian empire, and to her pos- 
sessions in South Africa. 

We need the aid of Jewish women in 
our government. They have the qualities 
most needed for the preservation of the 
American home. We need the good 
housekeepers, the faithful wives and 
mothers, to stem the tide of vice and 
crime, and to maintain the purity of race 
and the standards of moral integrity. In 
free America, we have forever abolished 
the ghetto, Let the progressive sons of 
Israel see to it that no moral and intel- 
lectual ghetto cramps and limits the 
thought and action of Hebrew women. 
Let us all codperate, Jew and Gentile, as 
American citizens, for the establishment 
of civic righteonsness. Let us have a 
union so beautifully described by Long- 
fellow: 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of coming years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast and sail and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail 

And not a rent made by thy gale. 

In spite of rock and tempests’ roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, 


Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee! 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Mary Emily Sinclair of Worcester, 
Mass., received the degree of A. M. at the 
mid-year convocation of the University of 
Chicago. The thesis was on a subject in 
mathematics. 

At the annual contest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Union, 
held at Swarthmore College, March 20, 
Swarthmore’s representative, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sutton of the senior class was the 
victor. This is the third time since the 
Union was formed eleven years ago that 
Swarthmore has won first placs—twice by 
women students. Swarthmore has made 
the second place twice—also by women. 
In the last contest seven colleges were 
represented and Miss Sutton was the only 
woman who participated. Her subject 
was ‘‘The Trust—a Query.”’ 

Miss Constance Jones, vice-mistress and 
lecturer in moral science at Girton Col- 
lege, England, has been appointed to the 
mistressship of the college in succession 
to Miss Welsh, resigned. Miss Welsh has 
published a translation of Lotze’s ‘‘Mikro- 
kosmus,’’ and has lately been engaged in 
editing the unpublished lectures of the 
late Professor Sidgwick. 

Miss Laura D. Gill, dean of Barnard 
College, has been appointed adviser of 
women graduate students of Columbia 
University, a position which has for some 
time been held by Mrs. Frank Gilbert 
Bryson, 94. This appointment was made 
on a purely individual and personal basis, 
and is intended in no way to combine per- 
manently the positions of dean of Barnard 
and adviser of graduate women. Mrs. F. 
G. Bryson has been elected by the Asso- 
ciate Alumn@ to the office of alumna 
trustee, to serve from May, 1903, until 
May, 1907. 

Miss Margaret Floy Washburn, a gradu- 
ate of Vassar, 1891, has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at Vas- 
sar College. Miss Washburn has the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from Cornell University, 
1894, and degree of A. M. from Vassar, 
1893. She has been professor of ethics 
and psychology at Wells College, dean of 
Sage College and is at present professor 
of psychology at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

A new history course of interest has 
been offered this year at Vassar. Its sub- 
ject is contemporaneous events viewed 
through the current newspapers and peri- 
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odicals. Members of the class are ex- 

ted to keep themselves informed by 
daily reading with subjects under discus- 
sion in the newspapers, and once a week 
a lecture is given by Prof. Lucy Salmon 
of the history department, who gives the 
course in which as thorough as possible a 
discussion of the important events, home 
and foreign, is attempted. Also all ques: 
tions of political parties and constitution- 
al history involved are explained. To 
givea more thorough knowledge of certain 
subjects each member of the class is as- 
signed special weekly reading. Some have 
the affairs of a foreign State to keep track 
of; others have either national, State or 
municipal politics and read through the 
week on their one subject. 

The University of Tennessee has given 
two scholarships, including tuition and 
fees, to the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to be awarded to worthy young 
women. Twenty-five additional scholar- 
ships are offered by the University to in- 
dividual clubs, provided they will give 
fifty or more dollars to aid their ap- 
The University is located at 
F.M, A. 


pointees. 
Knoxville and is coéducational. 





THE RACE QUESTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Just before the opening of the National 
Suffrage Convention at New Orleans, the 
Times-Democrat of that city published an 
editorial assailing the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association on the 
ground of its alleged attitude on the 
race question, declaring that Miss An- 
thony had lately sent to a meeting of col- 
ored people in New York a letter express- 
ing sentiments very obnoxious to the 
South, ete. The officers of the N. A. W. 
§. A. addressed the following letter to 
the Times Democrat, which published it 
in its issue of March 19: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 8OUTH. 

New ORLEANS, LA., MARCH 18, 1903. 
To the Editor of the Times Democrat: 

The article in this morning’s Times- 
Democrat, entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage in 
the South,’’ contains some remarks that 
are evidently based on a misapprehension. 
The officers of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association ask the courtesy 
of space in your columns to correct the 
error. 

Referring to the color question, this 
article says, ‘‘The Association’s record 
does not encourage the South to believe 
that the Association’s view on this sub- 
ject is wise.”’ The Association, as such, 
has no view on this subject. Like every 
other national association, it is made up 
of persons of all shades of opinion on the 
race question, and on all other questions 
except those relating to its particular ob- 
ject. The Northern and Western mem- 
bers hold the views on the race question 
that are customary in their sections. The 
Southern members hold the views that 
are customary in the South. The doc- 
trine of State’s rights is recognized in the 
National Association, and each auxiliary 
State Association arranges its own affairs 
in accordance with its own ideas and in 
harmony with the customs of its own sec- 
tion. 

Individual members, in addresses made 
outside the National Association, are of 
course free to express their views on all 
sorts of extraneous questions, but they 
speak for themselves as individuals, and 
not for the Association. 

It is a curious fact that the opponents 
of equal rights for women seek to arouse 
sectional feeling against the Suffrage As- 
sociation, both at the North and at the 
South. Ata legislative hearing in Massa- 
chusetts, where the advocates of woman’s 
ballot quoted the New Orleans victory for 
improved sewerage and drainage as an in- 
stance of the good effect of women’s vote, 
Mrs. A. J. George, who appeared as an 
official representative of the ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,” de- 
clared in her speech before the legislative 
committee that the Louisiana Constitu- 
tional Convention gave the suffrage to 
tax-paying women ‘“‘for the meanest pos- 
sible motive—to secure white supremacy”’; 
and a reference to white supremacy made 
by Miss Kate M. Gordon at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington has 
ever since been quoted in the North by 
the opponents of equal rights for women, 
in the effort to prove that the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association is 
seeking to establish white supremacy. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is seeking to do away with 
the requirement of a sex qualification for 
suffrage. What other qualifications shall 
be asked for, it leaves to each State. The 
Southern women most active in the Na- 
tional Association have always, in their 
Own States, emphasized the fact that 
granting suffrage to women who can read 
and write, and who pay taxes, would in- 
sire white supremacy without resorting 
toany methods of doubtful constitution- 
ality. The Louisiana State Suffrage As- 





sociation asks for the ballot for educated 
and tax-paying women only, and its offi- 
cers believe that in this lies ‘‘the only per- 
manent and honorable solution of the race 
question.”” Most of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions of the Northern and Western States 
ask for the ballot for all women, though 
Maine and several! other States have lately 
asked for it with an educational or tax 
qualification. 

To advise Southern women to beware of 
lending “‘sympathy or support’’ to the 
National Suffrage Association because its 
auxiliary societies in the Northern States 
hold the usual views of Northerners on 
the color questicn is as irrelevant as to 
advise them to beware of the National 
Woman’s Temperance Union because the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions of 
the Northern and Western States draw no 
color line; or to beware of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs because the 
State Federations of the North and West 
do not draw it; or to beware of Christian- 
ity because the churches in the North and 
West do not draw it. Equal suffrage for 
women is a modern improvement, like the 
Australian ballot or the electric cars. 
Would there be any wisdom in rejecting 
the Australian ballot because Australia 
does not draw the color line for suffrage, 
or in debarring Louisiana women from 
the convenience of an electric car system 
because the electric street railways in the 
North and West do not separate the races? 

The Times-Democrat says: ‘‘A vast ma- 
jority of Southern women believe that to 
go to the polls would detract from their 
womanly dignity.’ Fifty years ago, the 
vast majority of women, both North and 
South, believed that to go to college 
would detract from their womanly dig- 
nity. This has proved to be a complete 
mistake. More than a million and a quar- 
ter of English-speaking women now pos- 
sess the ballot, in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
and four of our own Western States. Lord 
Mayor Tallon of Dublin says they exercise 
it ‘without any loss of either dignity or 
domesticity,’’ and in this all impartial ob- 
servers are agreed. No one who knows 
the women of the South can believe that 
their womanly dignity is less deeply root- 
ed than that of the women in Great Brit- 
ain, or any other of the many parts of 
the world where women have been using 
the ballot for years without its doing them 
the slightest visible harm, 

Susan B, ANTHONY. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
LAURA CLAY, 

KaTE M. Gorpon. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
Anna H. SHaw. 





DR. EATON’S ADDRESS. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
said at the National Suffrage Convention: 

The geologists tell us that Louisiana 
and her sister State, Mississippi, are built 
up of the particles of earth brought down 
by the Mississippi River from the north- 
ern States of the Mississippi valley. The 
rains and the melting snows dissolve the 
rich prairie land of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois, and carry their booty 
on to the Southward, every river, brook, 
or rivulet bringing fresh spoils day after 
day and year after year, till the South has 
been literally swamped with soft, rich 
earth from the North. At this rate, your 
boundaries are extended by the denuda- 
tion of Northern territory. What we give 
from our abundance we do not miss; and 
besides, it was brought to us by another 
form of water, the great glacial ice sheet 
that came down the Mississippi valley as 
far as the mouth of the Ohio. It ground 
the rocks into powder at Hudson’s Bay, 
and the milky glacial rivers, flowing un- 
derneath the ice, nourished our fields with 
their life-giving fluid; the glacier levelled 
the hills, and made our plains into the 
wheat garden of the world. 

The work that the glacier did for us in 
the North, the Mississippi River is doing 
for you in the South. Long ago, in the 
Ice Age, this great river drained the ice 
sheet and carried off the surplus of the 
milky glacial rivers. The glacial rivers 
have done their work and disappeared, 
but the Mississippi still sweeps on, bear- 
ing not only the navigation of a great 
river on its bosom, but in its heart the 
making of great States. 

“Out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,’ and so the Father of 
Waters, through his mouth in Louisiana, 
says always, ‘‘More land, more land!’’ To 
make this land the delta ever changes, 
ever moves Southward. Ask your en- 
gineers what is the great problem for 
them to deal with, and they will tell you 
it is how to manage the silt which the 
river brings, filling the channel and block- 
ing the outlet to the sea, in its eagerness 
to make new land for you. 

Coming from the headquarters of the 
Mississippi, travelling 1.500 miles down 
the river to its mouth, I find myself still 





on my native soil, and I feel at home, and 


all who have joined me on the way down 
the Mississippi valley claim kinship with 
you of New Orleans. 

The South is the Land of Promise. 

We have sent you our best, and now we 
have come to see what you have done 
with it. The visit is a revelation. How 
could we imagine such luxuriance of veg- 
etation grown on the soil prepared for 
you by the glaciers of the frozen North? 
lo live in the land of sunshine is evident- 
ly a great privilege. The Svuth is the 
Land of Promise, and to the South we 
turn with hope and faith. What we must 
work for patiently for years in the North, 
you of the South, with your warmer blood 
and greater enthusiasm, can do in a day. 

As with your agricultural products, so 
with your affairs of government. It seems 
probable that what has been planted and 
coaxed into tentative growth in the North 
may ripen into perfection first in the 
South. You may yet beat us at our own 
game. But it is a worthy emulation, and 
if you win the laurels as first in the race, 
we will all rejoice with you; for are we 
not all one family, not only in the Missis- 
sippi valley, but in the great Union? And, 
with you at the goal to beckon us on, our 
own steps may be hastened. 

One hopeful sign of better government 
in the South is the fact that you have that 
“noble discontent’’ which prepares you to 
consider ways and means for improve- 
ment. And you do not need to look 
abroad for help. Your rescuer is already 
with you, representing the other half of 
the State, one who shares your councils, 
and whose interests are identical with 
your own, who will do no violence to 
your ideals, but will hold them sacred 
even more loyally than you do. O men of 
the South, your savior is the Southern 
woman! Put into her hand the ballot of 
fully-enfranchised citizenship, like that 
you carry in your own hand on election 
day, and go with her to the polls to save 
the State. Two votes are better than one. 
Is it not so? You of New Orleans need 
no argument from me to convince you of 
the value of the Southern woman’s vote. 
For did she not save the day for you here 
on the Sewerage and Drainage Bill? How 
proud we were of her, all over the United 
States, and with what warmth did we 
welcome the New Orleans delegates to 
the Mivneapolis convention in 1901 — 
Southern exotics, illustrating the claim 
already made for the luxuriant growth in 
the South! We in Minnesota, with school 
suffrage for twenty-six years and library 
suffrage for three years, had in all that 
time voted less than a score of times, 
while Kate Gordon, in one day, voted 300 
times! No wonder we decided unani- 
mously to have our next movable conven- 
tion in the land of sewerage and drainage, 
where a woman may vote early and often, 
and know that she has saved thousands of 
lives by voting to spend her tax money 
for the prevention of disease. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss Lavina A. Hatcu, a well-known 
and devoted worker for equal rights, died 
at her home in East Pembroke, Mass., 
March 20. We shall publish next week a 
more extended notice. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YORK, MARCH 24, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A subject which has greatly interested 
the club women of this State for some 
years past has been that of the industrial 
education of girls. Mrs. Clarence Burns, 
who is an active advocate of Republican 
principles, and was for some years the 
president of the Woman’s Republican 
Club of this city, was the first person to 
call attention to the need of some techni- 
cal or professional training for girls, 
which would supplement their instruction 
in school, and fit them to earn a living in 
some honorable manner. As has already 
been stated in these letters, an appeal was 
made to the Legislature by the State Fed- 
eration for funds to establish such schools, 
but these utterly failed of any result. Re- 
cently a committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs tried to secure the 
coéperation of all the clubs of the State in 
raising a fund sufficient to build and equip 
a Trade School for Girls. The undertak- 
ing seemed to many women both unnec- 
essary and impossible. Unnecessary, be- 
cause the work should be done by the 
State; and hopeless, because it was use- 
less to expect that the two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars that would be need- 
ed for such an enterprise could be raised 
by the club women, even if the most stren- 
uous efforts were made. Last fall, under 
the energetic leadership of Mrs. Doré 
Lyon, a bazar was held here for the pur- 
pose of raising money, which netted 
$7,000, but this is obviously only a frac- 
tion of what would be required for the 
object sought to be attained. 

Meantime the city has two large schools 





where girls are being instructed in vari- | 
ous branches of trades and equipped for 
earning an independent livelihood, and 
there are several other institutions having 
the same object. One of these is the He- 
brew Technical School for Girls in Henry 
Street, which recently held the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Savoy. At this the 
president, Nathaniel Myer, made a state- 
ment of the work done during the year, 
in which he gave reports received from 
594 girls who are now employed at good 
wages because of the instruction they had 
received in this school. He said that 
many pupils were not of the Jewish faith, 
and urged that the word-‘'Hebrew” be 
dropped from the name of the school, as 
it was now non-sectarian. The annual re- 
ception of the Woman’s Conference of the 
Society of Ethical Culture took place re- 
cently at the Tuxedo, and at this reports 
were made of the work of the Women 
Wage Earners’ Section in the past year, 
Prof. Mary Schenck Woolman told of, the 
Technical School over which she pre- 
sides, where instruction is given in higher 
grades of mechanical occupations. Mrs. 
Florence M. Stowell called attention to 
the advance in wages and positions which 
had come to women in the big department 
stores, citing the instance of a wealthy 
lady who visited a great establishment to 
purchase the furniture of a large house. 
She was at first disappointed when a wo- 
man was assigned to accompany her in 
her journey over the store to select the 
articles needed, but at the end of the 
transaction expressed the feeling that no 
man could have been in all ways so satis- 
factory a companion. Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly spoke of the employment of girls 
in factories, and their improved condi- 
tions. In another letter it is intended to 
describe the city schools for the indus- 
trial education of girls. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Legislative League will be held 
on Thursday, April 2, at the Tuxedo. 
Miss Emilie M. Bullowa, the young law- 
yer, will give an address on ‘‘The Laws 
Controlling Contracts,’’ All women who 
care to be informed on this subject are in- 
vited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





Mrs. Marie A. Moore of Newton adver- 
tises in another column the welcome in- 
formation that she has room for a few 
more to join one of her ever-successful 
European trips. 





There is no Glove Department in Boston 
where such good gloves can be purchased 
as at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont St. The 
skins are always the best, and the styles 
and colors the newest. The prices range 
from $1.00 to $2.00 per pair. Her glove 
ee $1.50 is the best to be found at that 
price. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Beston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to '‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Bosron, Mass. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Nonsense of it, by IT. 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Res: and Self-Protection, 
T. W. one ogy ad 


by Lucy 


Wentworth 


by Lucy 





Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Governmen Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. ad ie oe 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


inions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
a F. Boland. ania 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ual Rights for Women, by George Wil- 

Ho! Curtis. ’ ” 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~.lorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Alles 

















a AMUSEMENTS. 
Souane Theatre. 


401 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 30, 


“The Black Flag.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢,. 600, 
Prices: { Matimese 10c., 25c., 50e, 


Lectures for Club 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 














PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 
. Reminiscences of Peru. 
Cuba and the Cubans. 
- The Land of the Incas. 
. The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 
. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 
The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in yin my! and Action? 
f these fou 
tself. 


ND GeoRe 


— ¢ r Lectures is complete 

n 

12. Coessetes Satine, weenie Train- 
ng. 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 

14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15, Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 





Ept ors: / HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
‘| ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINBOR 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on tria : - 25 
Six Months - - - - - =- - 1.25 
PerAnnum - » “a 2.50 
Single copies - - - : : ° 06 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Joum- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amert 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 

subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 

in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
LLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost »», Mass. 
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SPRING SONG. 
BY J. J. BELL. 
My dear, who dreams of growing old 
When Earth herself is new? 
What things save death could touch with 
cold 
The heart that's nearest you? 


A man’s not old who plucks a bloom, 
And balts to hear a song: 

Time briags regret, but never gloom, 
To bim whose love is strong. 


And so, when snowdrops shine, my dear, 
And blackbirds bravely sing, 
My heart that sighed to lose a year 


Grows glad to gain a Spring! 
— Outlook. 


UPWARDS. 


BY ANNIE LINDEN. 





Against the blue the leaves lie green 
With spikes of pink white flowers between— 
Against the blue the birches gleam— 

A lace of twigs shows here and there— 
Ab! all is spring against the blue, 

With God and sunlight everywhere! 


Across the blue is calm warm sky 

The stately red-legged storks float by— 

And sun-glint pigeons wheel on high— 
Great insects drone in scented air— 

All springtime drifts across the blue 
With God and fragrance everywhere! 


Up to the blue there wafts a sigh 
The young leaves stir as it sweeps by 
And hometurned swallows cease to cry— 
“Hush!” saith the spring, ‘it is a prayer 
That goes to God beyond the blue.”’ 
Only the sad can enter there. 
—FPall Mall Magazine. 


-_--— 


A BIT OF LACE. 


BY H. H. 





Only a bit of lace, 
Only a few ells long; 
The whir of a wing in a second's grace 
Could blow it away without a trace, 
So light was the fairy bit of lace; 
Hardly the thing for a song! 
Hardly the thing for song? But wait; 
There is a story to relate. 


Summer in Calvados ; 
A woman all bent and old, 

So blind that +he totters as she goes ; 

Her hair is white as the driven snows; 

Faint with hunger, the whole village knows, 
But lace like hers brings gold; 

It is so fine, brings gold. Oh! wait. 

She is weaving early, weaving late. 


Calvados leaves are shed; 
The Summer is over and gore; 
Calvados winters are cold, ’tis said, 
There’s a bouse where eyes with tears are 
red; 
The blind old mother is lying dead, 
But the bit of lace is done. 
“See! the lace is done, Sir Priest. Oh! wait. 
The pay is sure, though sometimes late!” 


Summer across the seas, 
Summer on lend, in sky, 
Summer in a heartless heart at ease, 
With swift, white hands tosnatch and seize 
Gifts from a lover, who kneels to please 
Each mood as it flits by. 
What mood is this flits by? 
My sweet! ‘Tis bought! 
late!’’ 


“Oh! wait, 
The man comes 


‘Only a bit of lace, 

Only a few ells long; 
The whir of a wing in a second’s grace 
Might blow it away without a trace, 
So light is the fairy bit of lace; 

Hardly the thing for a song; 
No; not the thing for asong. But wait; 
There still is something to relate. 


Only a bit of lace, 
Only a few ells long; 

‘But the whole of a life, and a life’s last 

grace, 

(‘Gone in a woment, without a trace, 

Were in the threads of that bit of lace. 
Oh! the death and doom in the song! 

Oh! the death and doom in the song! 
wait; 

The mills of the gods grind slow, grind late! 

—Independent. 


But 





-_—-- 


An Interview with Constance. 


BY WINIFRED M. KIRKLAND. 


It was a glorious June morning. The 
campus, almost deserted, stretched fresh 
ly green in the sunshine. Down at the 
lodge the half-past-six electric car, the 
one that connects with the first train to 
New York, clanged its bell impatiently. 

The three girls coming down from 
“Main” broke into a run without unlock- 
ing arms. Constance, in the middle, was 
the traveller. On right and left Charlotte 
and Anne brandished, the one an umbrel- 
la, the other the travelling bag. 

It was fun runving down to the lodge in 
the sunlit morning, with a brisk breeze in 
their faces. For a little while the three 
forgot the momentous nature of Con- 
stance’s journey, and remembered only 
that they were seniors, that college and 
campus belonged to them, and that it was 
the very last Saturday of all these four 
years. 

At the car they came back to sterner 


facts. 
‘‘Whatever happens,’’ said Charlotte, 


night. You'll surely be back for the 
‘howl,’ and nothing will matter then.” 

‘Don’t pull your hat so far over your 
face, Connie,”’ directed Anne. ‘You lose 
all the style unless you wear it well 
back.”’ 

“It shades my eyes this way,’’ protest- 
ed Constance, stoutly. 

“No matter; and be careful of my new 
stock. Speak pretty to the lady, and 
maybe she’ll speak pretty to you; and if 
she doesn’t, don’t you care. Remember 
the howl.”’ 

“Good-by until to-night!’ they both 
called, as the car whisked away. As it 
disappeared Anne turned sharply about. 

“T haven’t a bit of hope,” she said. 

‘Nor I,”’ answered Charlotte, kicking at 
a pebble. Then she blazed out: “It’s a 
burning shame! Can’t that old Miss Searle 
see with her eyes shut what kind of a girl 
Constance is? The most glorious girl In 
college! The finest, truest, sweetest! Yet 
that woman won't have Con in her school 
just because Con isn’t—isn’t—what isn’t 
she, Nan?’’ 

“Stylish,” answered Anne. 

‘She has a style of her own,’’ Charlotte 
replied, hotly, ‘‘and it’s nicer than any- 
body else’s style!”’ 

‘But it isn’t the style of Miss Searle’s 
school,”’ said Anne, quietly. ‘‘Come, let’s 
cool off with a walk round the lake. You 
know, Pepper, dear, we really are going a 
little ahead of things. Miss Searle hasn’t 
rejected Constance yet.”’ 

**But she will. Didn’t she send back 
all the others—six of them! Our bright- 
est and best and most stylish. Not one of 
them would Miss Searle have to teach in 
her school! It really was funny,’’—Char- 
lotte laughed in spite of ber rage, — 
‘*Prexy’s sending down one girl after an- 
other to try for the vacancy, and their all 
keeping mum until Billy came out with 
her experience, Then they all confessed 
how they’d pulled out their best clothes 
and their best manners, and trotted down 
to New York for the interview, and had 
all been declined with thanks within half 
an hour. Prexy confided to Mabel that 
Miss Searle’s notes to him after each in- 
terview have become more and more dis- 
couraged. He must have been at his wits’ 
end when he sent Constance. He knows 
she’ll never suit.” 

‘*Perhaps she will.’’ 

“OQ Nana, you know she won’t! What 
Miss Searle’s school stands for is clothes 
and manners and money. Has Con any of 
those? Look at the two girls who came 
to college from Miss Searle’s — Betty 
Flower and Lois Faber. Aren’t they 
clothes and manners and money?”’ 

‘*And a great deal more, Pepper. You're 
not fair to them.”’ . 

“No, that wasn’t fair,’’ admitted Char- 
lotte, ‘‘but I’m so mad about our Connie! 
She’s just as cheerful as always, but I 
know she’s worried about not getting a 
position. Think of her going through 
college without costing her family one 
cent—doing it all on scholarships and tu- 
toring! And now she’s just crazy to help 
them at home, those five little brothers! 
If Miss Searle only would see what Con- 
stance is!’’ 

‘*I don’t see how Miss Searle can be ex- 
pected to see,’’ said Anne, slowly. ‘‘It’s 
true that all the girls want Connie when 
they’re sick or blue; that the freshmen 
weep out their homesickness on her shou!- 
der; that the faculty smile on us when we 
put her in office. All the class love her, 
and you and I love her best of all; but 
even you and I can see that Con’s clothes, 
while neat, do not fit perfectly and are 
not in fashion; that her manner is simple 
to the point of bluntness; that she’s slow 
to grasp the bearings of a conversation; 
that with all ber sense, she hasn’t the 
worldly wisdom of a kitten; and, in short, 
Constance is the last person in the world 
to show off in an interview.”’ 

‘‘And yet the best person in the world 
to have in a girls’ school.”’ 

The breakfast-gong sounded in the dis- 
tance, and the two turned away from the 
dancing lake up the pine-shaduwed walk. 

‘Any way, we'll have her back to- 
night,’’ said Anne, as they entered the 
great dining-room, ‘‘and we’ll all be hap- 
py at the howl.” 

On the New York train Constance, the 
calm, the cheerful, the strong under all 
circumstances, was looking out on the 
Hudson and the blue mountains beyond, 
and for the first time she saw that famil- 
iar picture through a blur of tears. The 
last guod-bys were still in her ears. 

“The girls know I'll be disappointed,” 
she said to herself. ‘If anybody had any 
hope it would be Nan and Pepper, that’s 
certain. There isn’t any hope.’”’ She 
choked back a sob that surprised her, 
she cried so rarely. 

She tightened her lips and pressed her 
hands together. ‘I’ve tried so hard!’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Four agencies, and all ‘so 
expensive, and all no good. And this 
won’t be any good, either. None of the 
others suited.’’ She smiled a little at the 
thought of the others. They had come in 
a body to her room tue evening before— 
all the rejected six—to wish her God- 





«‘never mind, Connie; just remember to- 


speed. Billy had rehearsed her interview , 
a@ performance exquisitely humorous if 
you had not happened to be on the eve of 
the ordeal yourself. 

Departing, the six had left various 
“don'ts” behind them. 

‘And all those girls were so pretty and 
well-dressed and bright and attractive,” 
thought Constance, ‘‘while I’m just not 
anything! There’s no use in my trying to 
be anything I’m not, either.’’ Then she 
choked resolutely. 

‘*There’s no sense in this,’’ she admon- 
ished herself. ‘‘Things always come out 
right some time. There’s all the summer 
to hunt a job. Bob shall go to college 
next fall, if I have to scrub for it! Con- 
stance Darby, you sha’n’t be a ninny! 
While you sit here blubbering like a 
baby, there’s a car-sick woman right 
across the aisle with three blubbering 
babies.”’ 

Constance crossed to the opposite seat. 
“There are a good many of you, aren’t 
there?”’ she said to the mother. ‘Can’t I 
help? I know all about babies. We've 
had lots of them at home. Of course they 
all want a drink. This little girl may 
come with me to get it.” : 

When all the little ones had had 
“drinks,’’ Constance held out her arms. 

“I'll take the middle one,’’ she said. 
‘Come, sonny.’’ And what baby would 
not have stretched out its hands toward 
that face, with its clear coloring, its sunny 
hair, its happy eyes, a face touched with 
a motherly calm and sweetness quite be- 
yond its years? ; 

They had a jolly little romp all to them- 
selves, Constance and the baby; then 
slowly the little tear-stained face nestled 
lower and lower on Constance’s arm, and 
“sonny’’ was off to dreamland. Con- 
stance, with eyes that brooded over the 
little one in her arms, was dreaming, too. 

Her day would be bitter, of course, but 
the evening would be precious, There 
are other great occasions after the Satur- 
day of senior howl, but of these the class 
supper, the very last thing of all, is much 
too sad to be enjoyed care-free; and as 
for the other events of the closing week, 
class-day, commencement, alumnew din- 
ners, lectures, concerts, garden parties, 
there are always people looking on, and 
the class is conscious of its best forte, or 
more likely of its worst one, and there is 
no fun in that. Senior howl is all the 
class’s own. 

In the beginning, it celebrated, with 
banqueting and carousal in the senior cor- 
ridor, the passing of the last examination, 
but there soon came a protest from those 
members of the college who were not 
seniors: Would the seniors please take 
their howl somewhere else? They did. 
Now, on that last Saturday evening, the 
college is left in quiet. Constance closed 
her eyes and dreamed. 

The seniors are floating down the Hud- 
son in a launch chartered for the purpose. 
On the wonderful river the sunset pink 
fades slowly into gray and dusk, and pres- 
ently the great moon rises and shines out, 
and the river and the mountains grow un- 
familiar and mysterious, and still they 
float on and on. Meanwhile sandwiches 
and coffee are passing about, and every- 
body is shouting herself hoarse for every- 
body else, with a “Drink her down!”’ for 
Mildred, Billy, Anne, Judith, Constance, 
Pepper, Clarie—for all the girls. 

There is singing, too, that grows ever 
softer and softer, until ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ 
dies away over the water as they draw in 
to the wharf. 

Back at the college they have more fes- 
tivities all by themselves in the gymna- 
sium. There is usually a little farce, 
original and much of it extempore, and 
spicy with satire. Then the various art- 
ists must perform each her particular 
“stunt.”” Kentucky Belle must dance the 
breakdown, Ruth must sing ‘‘Ben Bolt,”’ 
Billy give her interview once more, All 
the performances are wildly applauded. 
Indeed, the acting is genuinely delightful, 
for there is nobody looking on but the 
class, and the class is appreciative. Be- 
sides, one must be noisy in order to over- 
come an annoying pressure in one’s 
throat. Were the college and the class 
and the girls and one’s chums ever quite 
so precious as to-night? 

Then at last they go singing back to 
‘‘Main’’ across the dusky campus. They 
all move none too quietly as they pass 
through the silent corridors, for they are 
the seniors, and this week is the last of 
all, things. . 

“I'd rather miss commencement than 
senior howl,’’ thought Constance, waking 
from her reverie as the train pulled into 
the Grand Central Station. 

There was still a long ride on the ele- 
vated train between the Grand Central 
and Miss Searle’s school; but Constance 
found herself at her destination long be- 
fore she wished. That was it, 109, the 
house with the messenger boy on the 
steps and an expressman’s wagon before 
the door—a high, brownstone structure, 
with nothing to label it as a school, just 
as the girls had said. 

A flurried maid admitted Constance. 








There was the thumping of trunks on an 
uncarpeted upper stairway. The hall 
was piled high with rugs. The drawing- 
room furniture was shrouded in gray 
linen. Everything indicated the summer 
breaking-up.' Constance wished she 
could forget Billy’s portrait of Miss 
Searle, wished her heart would beat nor- 
mally, wished she knew what to say; but 
it was destined to be a very different in- 
terview from her expectations. 

As Constance seated herself she noticed 
@ young girl standing at the other end of 
the long, dim room. She wore the dainti 
est of travelling costumes, and was per 
haps fifteen years old, a frail, slender 
child, with a strange, pale little face. 
The maid who had taken Constance’s 
card now reappeared and handed a tele- 
gram to the girl, who read it quickly, and 
then, without a sound, turned white to 
the lips and fell, a little huddled heap, on 
the floor. 

Constance was at her side in an instant, 
“straightening her out,’’ as she said after- 
ward, Somebody entered the room—the 
maid, of course. Constance directed 
her. 

“Open that window, and then help me 
to carry her to that couch there by it. 
Keep ber head low. There! Now can't 
you find some restorative?”’ 

The person addressed went out, return- 
ing almost at once with a glass in her 
hand, It was then that Constance became 
conscious that maids do not wear rustling 
skirts or move with quite this woman’s 
deftness. She looked up, without stop- 
ping her chafing of the child’s hands. Un- 
mistakable were the fluffy, ash-colored 
hair, the thin lips, the keen eyes behind 
the eye glasses with their gold chain. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’ cried Con- 
stance. ‘I thought it was the maid. But 
then,’’ she added, for Constance never 
could think of more than one thing at a 
time, ‘‘we really did need help quickly. 
Don’t you think we’d better take off her 
shoes? Could you—could the maid get a 
hot-water bottle? She’s very cold.” 

“T am quicker than the maid,” an- 
swered Miss Searle, passing out. 

Constance’s patient was a long time in 
coming to. For long minutes they rubbed 
and fanned persistently. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better read the telegram,”’ 
suggested Constance, ‘‘so that we'll un- 
derstand?”’ 

Miss Searle drew the yellow slip from 
the hand closed upon it, and held it out 
for Constance to read: 

Father cannot meet you. 
ill. Come home at once. 

“Gwen does not know,’’ explained Miss 
Searle, ‘that her father is subject to heart- 
seizure. She is so delicate that we try 
to spare her allanxiety. This excitement 
will be cruelly hard for her. She stayed 
after the other girls and teachers had left 
in order that her father might meet her 
and take her home. He was to have been 
at the station at eleven this morning. I 
hardly know what I am to do. I cannot 
leave New York at this time myself. 
Gwen cannot go home alone—”’ 

At this moment there was a flicker of 
the heavy eyelids. The great brown eyes 
were bewildered foran instant; then slow- 
ly they fastened on Constance’s face in 
full understanding and in a pathos of ap- 
peal. Constance answered the gaze as she 
smoothed back the curls from the damp 
forehead. 

“Yes, dear, it’s very hard, but your 
father is going to get better, I’m sure, and 
you are going to be better, too, in justa 
little while, and able to go to him.”’ 

“Oh, I must go now!’’ moaned Gwen, 
starting up. ‘But how can I go alone? I 
never went alone anywhere.”’ 

“Lie still, Gwen,’”’ said Miss Searle, 
quietly, ‘I can send for a nurse—”’ 

‘*A stranger!’’ gasped Gwen. 

“Or I can telegraph Fraulein.”’ 

“T hate Friulein! Besides, I ought to 
be going now. Odear!’’ A bright color 
was burning in Gwen’s cheeks. She was 
growing every instant more excited. 
Constantly her restless gaze came back to 
Constance’s face as if in fascination. At 
last sbe held out her arms to draw Con- 
stance closer to her, with a full confidence 
like the baby’s of an hour before. 

*“Won’t you go home with me?’’ she 
said. 

“Oh!’’ cried Constance, at the sudden- 
ness of it. 

Her slow thought had not grasped this 
outcome. She looked across to Miss 
Searle, but spoke really to herself in her 
bewilderment. ‘I was to be back at col- 
lege to-night. I never thought of not 
going back. It’s senior howl. It doesn’t 
seem as if [ could miss it—”’ 

“Tam an alumna,’’answered Miss Searle. 
“I understand about senior howl. I could 
not expect you to miss it.’’ 

‘*Pleasel’’ pleaded Gwen, not taking her 
eyes from Constance’s face. 

“I'd rather miss commencement than 
senior howl,”’ whispered Constance. But 
Miss Searle heard. She spoke with quiet 
authority. 

‘“‘You must not ask it, Gwen. You for- 
get that Miss Darby is a perfect stranger 


He is very 





to both of us. We have no right to ask 
favor of her under any circumstances.” 

Gwen was quiet. She only pressed 
Constance’s hand closer, and held Con. 
stance’s eyes with the intentness of her 
own. Constance was thinking hard—how 
could she give it up? The Hudson at 
evening, Anne close beside her, little Pep. 
per’s hand in hers, and the others alj 
about, the jollity, the sweetness of it! 
And it was true; Miss Searle and Gwen 
were perfect strangers to her. It wag 
well that Constance, her head bowed over 
Gwen’s, did not see with what keenness 
Miss Searle’s eyes were fixed upon her, 
At last, without lifting her eyes, Constance 
said softly: 

‘I don’t see that there is anything else 
to do.” 

‘Than to go back to college?”’ said Miss 
Searle, a little sharply. 

“Than to go with Gwen, of course, | 
meant.’’ Constance looked up in sur. 
prise; then her gaze rested upon the glad. 
ness in Gwen’s face. Her own was radi- 
ant with what Charlotte called its ‘*moth-. 
er-look.” 

‘“‘My dear,’”’ said Miss Searle, 
didn’t they send you to me before?” 

The color surged into Constance’s 
cheeks. ‘I had forgotten all about the 
interview!’’ she gasped out. Then she 
answered Miss Searle’s question. “I 
think they thought I wouldn’t suit.” 

“T was a little surprised,’ said Miss 
Searle, meditatively, ‘tat the young per- 
sons they thought would suit.” 

But Constance spoke breathlessly. ‘Do 
I suit?’’ she asked. 

“You do,’’ answered Miss Searle, smil- 
ing at her in frank and friendly amuse- 
ment. 

There was the sound of wheels on the 
cobblestones. ‘There is Gwen’s car- 
riage,’’ said Miss Searle. ‘You are to 
make the twenty minutes ofjtwelve train, 
Gwen’s bags and umbrella—here they are, 
Good-by, dear!” as she took the child in 
her arms. But Constance stood for a mo- 
ment bewildered. 

“Put is the interview a!l over?’ she 
asked. ‘All over, now, like this?’’ 

Miss Searle took her hand in both of 
hers. “Yes, I think so. The president’s 
letter makes me sure of your intellectual 
qualifications, the rest I haye learned 
for myself,’’ she answered. ‘‘I can write 
you all the details of the work. Oh, you 
will want to know the salary at once. It 
is one thousand dollars.”’ 

“One tbhousand!’’ The tone was almost 
one of consternation. 

“I am sorry,’ said Miss Searle, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘that you do not think it 
enough. In the future possibly I may be 
able to advance it.”’ 

“I didn’t mean it that way!’’ gasped 
Constance. “I never dreamed of s0 
much!’’ 

‘I knew you didn’t mean it that way,” 
and Miss Searle laughed out. ‘I foresee 
that I am going to have hard work to 
keep from teasing you, Miss Darby. Per- 
haps, as we learn to know each other, you 
will let me. Here is the money for the 
journey. Please telegraph me from Chi- 
cago. And you can get back to college in 
time for class day and commencement.” 
Then the keen eyes grew very soft. ‘*And 
for the rest,—what you are doing for me, 
thank you.” 

‘They were in the carriage, Gwen’s head 
on Constance’s shoulder. Constance was 
speaking more to herself than to Gwen: 
‘*How strange to engage me like that, so 
quickly, without my saying anything! I 
don’t see why she did it.’’ 

Gwen drew Constance’s face toward 
hers and lifted her lips for a kiss, ‘I see 
why,’’ she whispered.— Youth's Compan- 
ton. 
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VALUABLE SPINSTERHOOD. 

Not so many generations ago, for a wo 
man to be a spinster was for her to be 4 
hanger-on. The man who was at the head 
of the family had to provide for his wife, 
his daughters, his widowed mother, and 
any unmarried aunts, sisters, or cousins 
that might be left around his neighbor- 
hood. Now spinsters are valuable. They 
do the work the mothers of families can- 
not do. They have indeed entered the 
professions; they are valuable in many in- 
dustrial occupations. They exult in theit 
independence, and they manage to make 
much happiness for themselves. 

Not so very long ago, I spent a few 
weeks of the summer in a community of 
childless women. They were plain, sensi- 
ble, efficient, far from poor, and unmal- 
ried. Not one of them but frankly ex 
pressed disappointment that she had not 
achieved married life. Each acknowl 
edged her loss. But mourning or any 
other form of ineptitude would have beet 
absurd among these women. One was 4 
retired physician, who was living in bet 
beautiful home with another spinster, 
who made a specialty of her fine hous 
keeping, her beautiful needlework, and 
her lavish hospitality. Another was a 
art critic, who made her living writing 
for the newspapers and the magazines 
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Another was the instructor of gymnastics 
in a girls’ college; another was an arche- 
ologist, employed in a museum of reputa- 
tion. Another was a woman of small for- 
tune, who felt no impulse to enter active 
life, except in so far as good rowing, good 
swimming, violin playing, driving, danc- 
ing, and talking represented activity. Not 
one of these women but was an ardent 
jover of nature. To botanize with the 
old physician, or go “birding” or mush- 
room hunting, was a part of the day’s 
diversion. If the earth and the fulness 
thereof was not theirs, at least they had 
contrived to provide themselves with a 
good slice of it. They were happy in 
fate’s despite. They were successful with- 
out masculine interposition. Fate, which 
had cheated them of something, had not 
been able to defraud them utterly.—Mrs 
Elia Peattie, in Boston Transcript. 





A NEW IRISH INDUSTRY. 

Mrs. Florence Eaton, who is a partner 
in the Orwell Art Industries, 9 Dawson 
Street, Dublin, a year or two ago made 
the discovery that a certain material, not 
India rubber, but somewhat similar, when 
specially treated, according to a certain 
process, could be moulded into faces suit- 
able for dolls, which faces, while they 
will stand an immense amount of rough 
usage without injury, are in appearance 
as natural and attractive as the best wax 
faces. They are also much cheaper to 
produce, and they can be moulded so as 
to give exact likenesses of distinguished 
persons. 

Mrs. Eaton also devised a plan for mak- 
ing much more natural bodies and limbs 
than the German rag doll possesses, and 
quite as cheap; moreover, the materials 
used can be relied upon to be absolutely 
cleanly and wholesome. 

The manufacture bas been going on in 
Dublin for more than twelve months past, 
and the,dolls have always found a ready 
sale. 

The invention has been fully patented, 
and recently the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction were ap- 
proached] with a view to getting them to 
assist in starting the manufacture of Mrs, 
Eaton’s Patent Dolls as an Irish industry. 
—Englishwoman's Review. 
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THE ORPHANS OF MASSACRES. 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has received from its mission in 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, a report con- 
cerning the Armenian orphans who were 
made such by the massacres in 1897. It 
shows that within a year an unusual num- 
ber of orphans have left. Of these, eight- 
een boys became independent, eighteen 
girls were married, and the remaining 
orphans found homes with relatives or 
newmade friends. Of the 750 who remain, 
405 are under fourteen years of age. 
Some found homes through an experi- 
ment tried. For two summer months 
about four-fifths of the children were 
placed in suitable homes in Harpoot, and 
in the near towns and villages. Many who 
had not been away from the orphanages 
since being received four or five years ago, 
thus had a chance to come in touch with 
the people. The latter in turn saw what 
had been done for the children, and have 
not infrequently expressed delight at the 
way they were developing. Some who 
had the means were so pleased with their 
character that they adopted them. Miss 
Hall has returned from Liverpool, to re- 
sume, at her own charges, the work for 
these children. 

Some 500 of the children attend school 
the full time. Practically aH the girls and 
some of the boys who work at industries 
attend school half the day. The other 
boys attend evening school. Two boys 
are in Euphrates College. Four boys and 
three girls are out teaching. For the 
younger children training in “finger work’”’ 
is being introduced. The tailoring busi- 
ness has become so successful that a 
branch shop has been opened at Mezereth, 
three miles distant. The Germans in 
charge of the orphanage there have gone 
into partnership with the Americans in 
Harpoot, furnishing half the capital. For 
nearly a year in a bakery the profits have 
been sufficient to support four or five or- 
phans. Slowly, but surely, the fine rugs 
which the girls make are gaining recog- 
nition. The profit on a number sent to 
America was $80. There are now more 
orders than present facilities will allow 
the workers to make in six months. The 
cloth and gingham weaving is progress- 
ing, and promises to be the most practi- 
cal industry for the future support of the 
girls who can go away. 

After letting so many orphans go last 
Year, three years must pass before more 
Can be sent away in any considerable 
numbers. More than four hundred of 
those remaining are less than fourteen 
years old, and one-fourth of these are 
under ten. Aside from the support of 
these orphans there is the necessity of 
training the larger number of them in va- 





rious industries. The support of each 
orphan is placed at $25. Remittances may 
be sent to Brown Brothers Company, 53 
Wall Street, New York, or to Frank H. 
Wiggin, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
at their last meeting, held interesting ex- 
ercises to commemorate the 8ist birthday 
of their beloved State president, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. The Club was proud to 
honor one so distinguished and so devoted 
to the cause of suffrage. Mrs. Hooker is 
one of the brilliant stars in the constella- 
tion of our noble pioneer suffrage work- 
ers, whose lives are rounded out in the 
sweetness and perfectness of well-do- 
ing; and now at the sunset of life, the 
rich, golden sunset that tinges the border- 
land of eternity, Mrs. Hooker calmly 
awaits the Master’s summons, content to 
serve while life’s pilgrimage lasts. But 
we can't think of eighty-one years as old 
when the heart is young, and the fires of 
enthusiasm burn bright as with Mrs. 
Hooker, whose interest in the progress of 
universal suffrage is as keen and wide- 
awake as ever. The strength to plan and 
carry out purposes may be weak, but the 
will power never slumbers, Most of Mrs. 
Hooker’s work has been purely altruistic. 
To make the world better, not for herself 
alone but for those who shall come after; 
her life has shown a clearness of vision, an 
honesty of purpose, a desire to promote 
that which is highest and best, and we of 
the rank and file feel that it is good to 
serve under the leadership of such a wo- 
man, the only survivor of a gifted family. 
We live in a progressive age, and are 
blessed with greater privileges and broad- 
er views than our ancestors possessed. 
And while we are glad of the possibilities 
that take us out of the old ruts, we are 
proud of an ancestry whose lives were 
worthy of emulation and whose concen- 
trated forces of brain and talent made the 
world better for their living. The com- 
bination of Beecher and Hooker in line- 
age is a strong one, having an historical 
record that may justly be called a rich 
heritage. We cannot all be born great, 
but we can achieve greatness by living 
useful, honest lives, lives that scorn a 
mean action. Mrs. Hooker’s life has been 
replete with honesty of purpose, and the 
world is made better by women of such 
type. And as these pioneer workers, one 
by one, cross the borderland, who of the 
younger portion of womanhood will arise 
and take up-the work they lay down? Our 
early suffragists have blazed the way 
through dense and intricate forests step 
by step, under great difficulties. They 
have hewn down the giant obstacles of 
opposition and torn up the thick under- 
brush of prejudice until the path is passa- 
ble for those who follow. Yet while the 
work is easy compared with thirty and 
and fifty years ago, the barriers that re- 
main will need time and patient, untiring 
labor toremove. The suffragists of Con- 
necticut hope to have their leader, Isabel- 
la Beecher Hooker, with them many 
years more, and hope also that ere she 
joins her friends on the other side, she 
may realize the fruition of tap 








A, A. TRUESDELL, State Press Supt. 
Meriden, Conn., March 20, 1908. 
~— 
NEBRASKA. » 


In Nebraska a committee of eight, with 
Mrs. Ollie King Carriker of Nebraska 
City as chairman, is compiling a woman 
suffrage cook-book, to be sold for the 
benefit of the State Suffrage Association, 
at 60 cents acopy. An edition of at least 
a thousand copies will be issued. It will 
have a vegetarian department, which will 
be a novel feature, 


OHIO. 


At the Republican primaries just held 
in Cleveland, O., to nominate candidates 
for school officers, 3,000 women took part. 
Ohio, more consistent than Massachu- 
setts, allows women who can vote for 
school officers to take part also in nomi- 
nating them. 

The Democratic primaries have not yet 
been held. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 














NATIONAL 


COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cospesponting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 
2008 erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss Aises STONE BLACKWELL, 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UprTon, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss Laura Cay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. CoGGEsH _ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, San Francisco, 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. A 





DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBra, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GrorGiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


low, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 


Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LouIsiANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
, MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 


, Ft. Coilins. 
Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


Member National Executive Committee 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. , 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI, 

MoNnTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M, G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. 


NEw MEXxiI00, Mrs. J. R. MeFie, Santa Fe. 

New YorK, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
NortTH Dakota, Mrs. Flora B, Naylor, Larimore. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
Miss C. Fields, 119 S. Walter St.,Albu querque. 
Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q_., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 19§ Carpenter St., Providence 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Souts Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Ura, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N, 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE 


STAMP, 


The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary ia the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 
100 for 30 cents 
50 for 15 cents 
25 for 10 cents. 


Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. 


of propaganda which every one of us can 


It is a method 
put into effect, bearing in mind that its 


purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 


almost invariably meaning conversion. 


Cordially and fraternally yours, 


Kate M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe, 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each:j 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


7 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 














The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

Farrrax, 8S. C 


Bedford Street, Room 10, Bostopr. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALf 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ms ye Readings and Recitations, in 
and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auicz Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AnrHory. For sale at Woman’s 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














FORM OF SEQUEST,. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation establish the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of liars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P.M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Phtlan- 
thr ¢! The time is ripe for it. People onl 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s presen 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 


via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chleago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M° 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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(Continued from First Page.) 

have been too busy to study this question 
further since then; but whenever I come 
to believe that the result of women’s par- 
ticipation in general politics will be the 
same,—that it will bring in the feminine 
element, and will require the politicians 
to bring forward men of a better type. 
then I shall be not only partly but wholly 
converted. 
4) There are ladies here who have been 
working in this cause for thirty-five years. 
They fully believe that they will accom- 

lish their object, and I believe so, too. 
r am no prophet, and cannot predict when 
it will come to pass; 
that when women’s education bas contin- 
ued along the present lines, society will 
be prepared for this great change. The 


world is growing, and [| believe it is grow- | 
But, whether or | 


ing in that direction. 
no, any man who remembers his mother 


can bid Godspeed to anything that these | 


good and noble women undertake, 


Miss Shaw said that if a tree is to be 
judged by its fruit, then surely equal suf- 
frage was a good thing, and she hoped 
that Mr. Farrar would soon become a full 
convert. 

‘‘We women,” said Miss Shaw, ‘‘believe 
in this rule of judging a tree by its fruit, 
and we have petitioned Congress to ap- 
point a commission to investigate the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in those States 
which have adopted it, and we are ready 
to stand or fajl by this report.’ 

Miss Kate M. Gordon then read an orig- 
inal poem by Mrs. Grace G. Watts, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Era Club’s Welcome,’’ The 
opening stanzas are: 


With the blue of our skies 
And the green of our trees, 
With the sweet olive’s incense 
Infiltering each breeze; 

With the rose-distilled fragrance 
From trellis and vine, 

All united in tribute 

To lay at the shrine 

Of womanhood's exponents 
With us to-day, 

We welcome and honor 

The N. A. W.8. A.i 


As the confluent streams 

Of the North, East, and West 
Make our great ‘‘Father of Waters’ 
The largest and best, 

So the Era Club, strengthened 
As never before, 

Feels her borders enlarging 

To limitless shore 

Thro’ the zest of your presence, 
The wealth of your lore. 

And we pledge you in sunshine's 
Elixir, good cheer. 

We thank you for coming, 

We welcome you here! 


Miss Susan B, Anthony was introduced 
by Miss Shaw as “the first citizen of 
America, who has long and steadfastly de- 
voted herself to a principle.’’ 


MISS ANTHONY'S ADDRESS, 


Miss Anthony, who was received with 
warm applause, said: 


I am carried back to-night to the time, 
18 years ago, when I made my first visit 
to this city. I was greeted with as large 
an audience as this. Then Mrs. Merrick 
was about the only woman I knew; now 
there are many others. 

You know that I have resigned. But I 
have my lieutenants and my generals, and 
I am perfectly resigned to leaving the 
conduct of the work to them. 
rick can go with me. I can remember 
when we had to fight. I can remember, 
in a temperance meeting where I wished 
to speak, being told by the president that 
we women were there to listen—to look 
on and learn. 
deal since that time, and have learned a 
good deal. 

When I heard Mr. Farrar to-night, I 
thought his testimony might be enough; 
but we have the same testimony from ev- 
erywhere—that the result of woman suf- 
frage is for the good of women and of the 
State. The politicians resist this reform, 
they best know why; but I believe that if 
we could brush the politicians aside and 
get at the people, we should be enfran- 
chised to-morrow. 

PRESENTATION OF BOUQUETS. 

Miss Jean Gordon then came forward, 
and, with an affectionate and appreciative 
address, presented to Miss Anthony, in 
the name of the Era Club, a magnificent 
bunch of Marechal Niel roses, tied with 
broad yellow ribbon, Miss Anthony an- 
swered, “This is not the way 1 was re- 
ceived 50 yearsago!’’ Miss Gordon then 
presented Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick with a 
similar bouquet. She said, “Mrs. Mer- 
rick, you have stood for equal rights in 
this community when it took courage to 
do so,”’ and went on to pay a well-de- 
served tribute to Mrs. Merrick’s long ser- 
vices, The Picayune says: 

There was another there, a woman who 
has been very near to the hearts of New 
Orleans people, who has never been ag- 
gressive in her advocacy of the cause, but 
whose quiet approval, whose earnest sym- 
pathy, whose expenditure of time and 
money, and whose high social standing 
gave to ita strength even in those early 
days, that one of less ability and social po- 
sition could not have secured. Mrs. Car- 
oline E. Merrick, the pioneer suffragist of 
Louisiana, and the life long friend of Miss 
Anthony, came in for her share of the 
honors of the evening. With equal grace 
and tenderness Miss Gordon advanced to 
her and offered her, too, the fragrant ex- 
pressions of more youthful workers. For 
@ moment Miss Anthony and Mrs. Merrick 
stood together, and the audience, rising 
to its feet in a g eat wave of enthusiasm, 
waved handkerchiefs and fans. 


but it seems to me | 


Mrs. Mer- | 


We have listened to a good | 


MRS, MERRICK’S RESPONSE. 
Mrs. Merrick said: 


Miss Anthony has been gathering flow- 
ers all over the United States; but I am 
like the college boy who was ill at his 
lodgings. When his landlady came in and 
laid her hand on his forehead, he said, 
**Don’t much me, I am not used to it!’ I 
am over three score and ten, but I am 
glad to have this bouquet given me while 
I am alive and can appreciate it It is 





| much better than to wait and lay it on | 


| my dead body. I thank the Era Club and 
| all these dear ladies. 


MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Anna H, Shaw said: 


It is my privilege as vice-president to 
say a few words in response to these ad- 
| dresses of welcome. We knew before we 
came that we should be welcome. We 
kuew the reputation of Southern hospi- 
tality, and all that has made the South 
dear to so many. We who live under 
leaden skies are charmed with your sun- 
light and flowers. For 25 years I have 
longed to come to your city; not because 
I had read so much of its poetry and his- 
tory, its beauty and chivalry, but for 
something it has done for me. Nothin 
has given me greater hope for women an 
made me prouder of women than the 
splendid reserve power shown by South- 
ers womanhood for the last 25 years. 
When your hearthstones were left deso- 
late, and your bravest and strongest had 
gone forth never to come back, your wom- 
en, who had been cared for as no other 
women ever were cared for, who were un- 
educated to toil, unacquainted with busi- 
ness requirements, averse to them by in- 
stinct and training, yet, when they had to 
face the world, went out without com- 
plaining, and worked with sublime hero- 
| ism. The Southern woman who toils with 
hand or brain is a sister to the Northern 
woman who also toils. Your Southern 
women writers are welcomed in our 
Northern homes. The history of South- 
ern women for the past 25 years shows 
that there is in human nature a power to 
rise up and do what it must. I am glad 
to come among you Southern women and 
to say that you have been an inspiration 
to the women of the North and to the 
whole world. The daughters of those 
women of 25 years ago are the women 
who have made this splendid conveution 
possible. Over our country now there 
tloats only one flag, but that is a flag for 
women as wellas men. And if there are 
any men who ought to have faith in wom- 
en, and in their power to dare and do, it 
is Southern men, who owe so much to 
Southern women. We thank you for the 
generous welcome expressed to-night, 


and for all your courtesy and hospitality. | 


We can only ask you to come back and 
visit us, and to come as free women by 
the side of free men. 

Mrs. Catt then gave her annual address. 
The Woman's JouRNAL is promised a 
copy, and will publish it in full. 

(To be continued.) 
sciennnecmncdigiaadiisammtamiagss 


THREE FALSEHOODS NAILED. 


| “May I tell this officially?” I asked. 
| “I wish you would, that people may 
| understand the situation,’’ was the answer. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery said at the 
National Suffrage Convention: 

Of course, it would be unwomanly, and 
without precedent in the conservative 
mind, were the women of a City of Broth- 
erly Love not a thousand miles away to 


| try to form in every one of the thousand 


voting precincts an association to urge 


, upon the attention of the voters the right 


and justice of giving to each woman of 
that great and sadly buss-ridden common- 
wealth, the right to go to the polls on 
election day; to put in one of our blanket 
sheets of ballots to show her choice of 
those who should carry the responsibility 
for the education or ignorance, the health 
or sickness, nay, the very life and death 
of her own family! 

And so a band of women in the Civic 
Club of that city have started out to do 
the thing in a careful, conservative, wo- 
manly way. They have a Civic Better- 
ment Association—that sounds so much 
nicer than a Woman Suffrage Society, you 
see,—and they are trying to get together 
in each of the voting precincts a little or 
large organization of women for civic 
betterment,—to do what? To work to 
get a chance to vote fora better govern- 
ment? Oh no, but to urge the men of 
their precinct to make the exertion of 
going to the polls on election day, and 
casting a ballot. 

We woman suffragists have for years 
been told that ‘‘when all women want to 


' vote, the men will let them’’; so it cer- 


tainly has a funny ring in our ears to hear 
our conservative sisters talking with great 
earnestness of the urgent necessity of the 
women getting out the ‘‘delinquent vote’’ 
of our city. And what is the ‘‘delinquent 
vote’? No less than tens of thousands of 
men, enfranchised citizens so utterly lack- 
ing in a sense of their responsibility to 
their families and the community that 
they year after year fail to vote, and allow 
the other 200,000 men to do it for them,— 
thus leaving to fight a losing battle the 
few brave and constant souls who still 
hold aloft the banner of good government 
among us. 

And now the newspapers, even the con- 
servative among them, are urging on our 
‘civic betterment women’’ to come to the 
aid of the commonwealth. That is wo- 
manly,—that is not being a ranting radi- 
cal and wanting to vote, but it is doing 
good work to stir up the men to vote. 

Oh yes, let the women of our great 
cities go ahead and do more of that kind 


| of non-political work, while the political 


Three stories have been widely circu- | 


lated this winter that have been disturb- 
ing to many women. It is therefore grat- 


ifying to find them at last disproved on | 


the best authority. In the Union Signal 
of March 19, Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, the 
representative of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Washing- 
ton, writes of an interview held recent- 
ly with President Roosevelt. We quote 
the following: 


As we were leaving the President’s 
office that day I said, ‘Mr. President, may 
I say one thing more?’ ‘Certainly you 
may,’’ he replied. “It is in relation to 
Mrs. Hayes’ picture,’’ I ventured to as- 
sert. We had risen to go, when the Presi- 
dent said, “Sit down and let me explain. 
A criticism has been going the rounds of 
the press as to an indignity being placed 
upon the portraits of the wives of the 
Presidents, because of their being hung 
in the new corridor. That corridor is not 
a basement, it is the first floor, just as 
this office is the first floor. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s portrait is placed directly opposite 
that of Mrs. Hayes. Do you suppose I 
would allow any indignity to come to 
those illustrious women?”’ 

I assured him the W. C. T. U. had not 
criticised in any way the hanging of the 
picture, we did not know of its removal 
until we had seen it in the papers, neither 
had we regarding the picture ‘‘Love and 
Life;’’ that we had not known of its re- 
moval from Corcoran Art Gallery until 


bosses, whom the men have set to rule 
over us, are giving us dirty streets, filthy 
water, over-crowded schools, _ ice-cold 
street-cars, typhoid and smallpox epi- 
demics. 

But, after all, are not these Civic Bet- 
terment Clubs doing right good work for 
woman suffrage under another name? 
For, as these earnest but conservative 
women find themselves in contact with 


| life at so many new points, they are get- 


ting so used to all the things that go to 


| make up that awful bug-a-boo ‘‘politics,”’ 


we saw in the papers tbat the ‘‘Woman’s | 


Christian Temperance Union was making 
@ great fuss over it.’’ 
looking at you very earnestly while you 
are addressing him, weighing every word 
you are saying, and seems to have his 
mind made up as soon as you cease speak- 
ing. He evidently was relieved, for he 


very glad to get at the truth of it, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if it were just so about 
that sideboard.”’ I hastened to assure 


| yond the reports of the daily press and 
the statements on the floor of the House. 

Settling himself more easily in his chair, 
he said with a broad smile, ‘‘That side- 
board story is all a myth. There was no 


she was in the White House. 


tion, as was one also bought during the 
Arthur administration, 
both paid for with government money. 
It is a law that all furniture of no further 
use in the White House shall be sent to a 
public auction room and sold to the high- 
est bidder. These sideboards, having no 


special, historic significance, were sold as I 
| have stated.” 





He has a way of | 


said with great emphasis, ‘Well, I am | 


sideboard presented to Mrs. Hayes while | 
There was | 


one bought during the Hayes administra- | 


hi ; 
him we knew nothing of that either be- | ee ee 


but they were ; & 


that they will soon begin to realize that 
politics affects for good or evil all the 
things that touch the daily lives of every 
one of them. After a while, perhaps 
sooner than most of us think, they will 
join the ranks of the wiser women who 
are suffragists, and who know that they 
want the ballot, aud why they want it; 
and our civic betterment sisters, when 
their eyes are at last opened, may be like 
the newly rich man in the French play, 
who was surprised to find that he had 
been talking prose all his life, and had 
never known it. 

If ‘a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’’ perhaps woman suffrage 
work under the name of civic betterment 
will do more good in the end; because, 
and only because, it will open the eyes of 
the conservative woman to see that she 
must become an enfranchised citizen be- 
fore she can effectively help her common- 
wealth, her State, her country. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WARREN.—The Political Study League 
held its third meeting Saturday, March 14, 
continuing the line of work first taken up, 
The League 
paid Mrs. Boland’s expenses to speak 
**Ladies’ Day’’ at the West Brookfield 
Farmers’Club, and was well repaid by the 
pleasant words of appreciation which her 
talk received from many hearers. 

JuLiIA M. Hitcucock, Sec. 








ARMENIAN YOUNG LADY, newly arrived, 
speaking some English, would like to go into a 
ood home as a member of the family, and help 
with the housework in return for lessons in Eng- 
lish. Address A.P., care Mrs. 8. Selian, 44 Fal- 
mouth St., Boston. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N 
E. Conservatory of Music. Visitors to thi scity 
can obtain desirable well heated rooms by the 
day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone 
Reference. Address. E. L., 76 St. Stephen Be 





OUR MILLINERY OPENING 


A First Glimpse of the Correct Styles. 





There’s an air of foreign refinement, a distinctive, fetching, 
chic appearance to our hats that proclaims them at once, even 
to the casual observer, as the highest conceptions of the world’s 
best originators, Paris brought to White’s, and our own design. 
ers’ adaptations of Parisian loveliness. 

There can be but one opinion of our display, both as regards 
the hats in our beautiful millinery parlor and the profusion of 


Flowers, Feathers, &c., we show. 
Now for a glance at prices. 


unusual tones. 


Monday, just as a special inducement to early buying, we shall offer 
a small lot of usual $10.00 hats for half price. 
for Easter? Not a bit of it, when there’s a chance to economize 


by saving halfonyourhat. . . . , 


At $10.00—We shall offer model Hats 
that are perfect gems and simply in- 
describable in print as regards style 
and workmanship. An idea of their 
distinctive chic appearance 
can be gained by a look. . 10.00 

If You Prefer to Trim Your 
Own Hat — Here are tucked 
Chiffon Hats that usually sell for 
$1.50 each, going at . 98c 





In it fashion has spoken in 


5.00 


And Untrimmed Straw Hats, 49¢ to3.75 
Beautiful new Roses in all the natural 


Too early 


shades, per bunch of 3 25e 
Large Poppy bunches for 25e¢ 
Cherries, with foliage, per bunch . 10¢ 


Geraniums, with foliage, per bunch 25¢ 
Forget-Me-Not Sprays, blue, pink and 


white, per .bunch 25e¢ 
Rose foliage, alarge bunch for . 25¢ 
Silk poppies, bunch of 3 for . 19¢ 





R. H. WHITE CO. 








Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 





F. Fisk, 

















THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—For next 
week’s attraction, Henry Pettit’s English 
melodrama, ‘‘The Black Flag,’’ is an- 
nounced, This play had its first produc- 
tion nearly 25 years ago in London, and 
has held its place on the English and 
American stages from that time till now. 
The title originated in the custom of run- 
ning up a black flag at Portland prison, 
England, as a sign that a prisoner had 
escaped, and the plot deals with compli- 
cations in the experiences of two half 
brothers, sons of a stern old English 
farmer, one a thoroughly good fellow and 
the other a confirmed rascal. Portions 
of the action pass in Portland prison, and 
the cleverly constructed scenes afford op- 
portunities for some very elaborate and 
realistic stage effects. The usual free 
distribution of boxes of choice chocolate 
bonbons will be made at the Monday 
matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘'Mary of Mag- 
dala,’’ theedrama in which Mrs, Fiske is 
to appear at the Tremont Theatre for the 
three weeks beginning March 30, is pro- 
nounced a remarkable achievement in 
both dramatic literature and stage setting. 
It appeals to every class of theatre goers, 
and his also drawn great numbers of per- 
sons who do not habitually attend the 
theatre. Paul Heyse has written a pow- 
erful and impressive story, and Mrs, 
Fiske has staged it with a lavishness 
and care surpassing avything the Amer- 
ican stage has known. More than 
two years were spent in preparation for 
the production, and every detail of 
costuming, architecture, and accesso- 
ries is absolutely correct and extremely 
beautiful. As a picture of Jerusalem at 
the time of Pilate, ‘‘Mary of Magdala’”’ 
possesses great historical value. The fa- 
mous actress, Mrs. Fiske, is seen at her 
best in the title character and never has 
the greatness of her art been so potently 
demonstrated. She has the support of 
an admirable company numbering about 
one hundred people. The play has at- 
tracted great attention among the clergy, 
who have endorsed it without reserve. 
Everyone expects much of Mrs. Fiske 
from her past achievements but ‘Mary of 
Magdala”’ has surpassed all expectations. 
There has been an extraordinary advance 
sale of seats, and the Boston engagement 
promises to be remarkable in every re- 
spect. 


e a e 
Choice Millinery. 
MISS GORING announces her removal to 
more suitable quarters for the display of 
millinery. She will now receive her pa- 
trons at Notman Building, 3 Park 
Street. The rooms are situated on the 
first floor above the street, and are easy 
of access, being nearly opposite the Park 


St. subway entrance. Attractive models 
are shown. 











A Summer Abroad, 


MRS. MARIE A. MOORE, 


the well-known lecturer upon art, an- 
nounces her annual trip for the summer 
of 1903. Her party will be small in num- 
ber, will sail from New York the middle 
of May, and will visit Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France and England, travel- 
ing leisurely and comfortably. To those 
who desire to join a quiet, congenial party, 
travelling for rest and recreation and the 
added culture that foreign travel, rightly 
taken, always brings, this trip will offer, 
through Mrs. Moore’s guidance, unusual 
advantages. 

Itineraries sent, and references given 
and required. Address, 


Mrs. M. A. MOORE, Newton, Mass. 


“Why Should Women 
Be Socialists ?” 


ADDRESS BY 
Rep. FREDERIC 0. McCARTNEY 


Under the auspices of The Socialist Women’s 
Club of Boston, at 


PAINE MEMORIAL HALL, 


Friday Evening, April 3d, 1903. 
At 8 o'clock. 


Silver collection at the door to defray ex- 
penses. All cordially invited. 


WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1, '99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick, The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 














——— 
—— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon- 
day, March 30,3 P. M. Entertainment Commit 
tee. Subject, “Chopin, the Man and his Music,” 
by the Rey. and Mrs. George H. Cate. 





ARMENIAN DENTIST, able to speak Eng- 
lish, but unable to practise here for want of & 
license, would be ny of any kind of work he 
can get, to support his family. Wel) recommead- 
ed as to character. Address Y. BARCYGHIAN, 626 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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